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LE 
Y oman Mey MEDAL DIE-SINKERS—The Council of 
the f London, with p view te tee, continuation 
heir uF f Medals iMustrating the history of British Art, 
1 give oun SIONS FOR THE ¥ cECUTION oF 
R MEDALS commemorative of Inigo J. Ban! 
Bed in —~ Artists in this department t to | to the 
3. square, London, specimens of 
3 Ce, The fe Council Wi such i only as are bond fide 










poy - submit them. 
pera te n° GEORGE GUDWIN,\ Honorary 
Jone 12, 1848. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 





Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper. 
Sense format less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. BauDRY, 3, Quai M 
s not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, th 
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Haat Ey snes 5 pepelat 


invited oy Mr. 
LECTION, ras Sho TOORATE ie" ae A; 
wees ae other Works of Art.— 
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‘HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXVII.—Apventisements for insertion in the 
fortheoming egy? at Tur Epinsuren Review are reques' 



















ie mee, Pall Ma Mall, before it is remo 


Re Sears before Friday the 23rd, and 


———— 
— EXHIBITION of the PORTRAIT of y th a hacen aime: 


mted by Mr. Lucas, 





Male irionds and admirers | rgy 7 - 
and see it, at the Gallery of Messrs. H. HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 166.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be for- 








R HALL, WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 2IsT. 
LAST CONCERT OF THIS SEASON, 
under the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, will be neld 

the Evening, of WED) NESDAY NEXT, June 2ist, and w 
oy SELECTION OF MISCELLANK&OUS MUSIC. 
sai performers: :—Miss Rainforth, Miss Stewart, = tes Weiss, 









Tiliams, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Henry Whitworth. 








d (Pianoforte) Mr, Sterndale Bennett. The Chorus 
. OIL in em, 20 the Members of Mr. Hullah’s First bd. ad sets 
rtment. 





Orchestra will be complete in every de 
font the Ma. Witty; he em Mr. Jous HUutvag,. 























ag Western Gallery, Area, &c. 
4 North and Sout! h Area a 
Central yeah ved Seats oo4pec;, ae Shillings. 
vewart & (o, had of Mr. Parker, aa. West 





Tickets and Pr mes 
find ; of the principal | M usic-sellers ; and at Exeter Hall. 








warded to the Publisher by the 24th,and Bitxs for insertion by 
he 26th instant. 








TALOGUE of BOOKS ( principally ol old) 
n all com pis ages, fone oot chiefly of FOREIG 

Sune. of FATHERS OF La 
nae Jost been issued ann Wy 











fis A. Williams, Mrs. Alexander Newton, Miss Duval aol § M. 





tam ps. se ty of the: vrathons of the yShureh’ is printed 
separately, and can be had for two postage stamps. 


reeeipt a six 





28, Upper King-street, Bloomebury-square, 
HE Subscribers to MUDI E ‘S ‘SELECT 


BRAR y unlimited 
supply of oy te Butwer Lytron’s New roe me RROD THE 




























feaors, the Course of Education comprises 






man, French, Latin, and Italian, 
Arithmetio— Mathematics and Physical Sciences. 
phy and History. 
Pronotorts and Singing. 
Drawing and eee 
Dancing and Deport’ 















recreation are extensive. 






—. Notts, have kindly permitted references to be 






LAS Saxon Kuivas,’ was placed at their “disposal on Satur- 
last, the day of publication, 

e One Guinea Subscription will secure an early perusal of the 

above, or any other recent Works 

office order for Three Guineas, 


DUCATION.—Mrs. H. Massitneperp 
RECEIVES EIGHT YOUNG LADIES into her Family 
py meron with her two Daughters. Their religious instruc- 
directed entirely by the Rev. H. Massingberd. Terms may 

he Pia hinewn on application at 9, Avenue-road, Regent's- park, London, 


N the GERMAN and FRENCH PROTEST- 
“ANT ESTABLISHMENT, for the EDUCATION of a 


of merit or interest. A Post- 
payable to Charles Edward Madie, 
yas secure Twelve Voluines at one time from the latest lists o f the 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 





UMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, Veanoy House, 
Burtox Hitt, conducted by Mrs. TU PMA N, and eminent Pro- 


LITHOGRAPHY. 
EssRS. REEVE, BENHAM and REEVE execute 
every description of Lithography, in the best style and at 
Moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 


The Anglo-Saxon and English Language and Literature—Ger- 


lith 





ic. it 

from nature or from drawings by Artists conversant with the 
various branches of science, and printed in black or colours. Land- 
scapes, Views, Portraits, &c. completed for publication with artistic 
correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one 


ent. 
Vernen House containg every domestic comfort, and the grounds 
Rev. Dr. Major, of Ki College, and the Rev. E. Fletcher, 
made 










and erhape 
ry 
al, political, porNney COLLEGE, PUTNEY, 
SURREY, 
_————— FOR 
GENERAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND PRACTICAL 
vernment, 





EDUCATION. 
Established 1840, 
Presipext—His Grace the DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 









cuutry. ‘'o the ordinary routine | of Study necessary for t 











n of Scientific Principles ; . such brane 








have the Management of Landed 




































" are still followe byt hone who wish to do so. 

The College is beautifully situated on the Banks of the Thames, 
) LIABI- “i There are Four Resident, and Ten Non-Kesident 
of the Cou Masters and Lecturers, viz. :— 
tt Resident Masters and Lecturers on Mathematics and 
’ Natural Philosophy. 
ange. The Principal— Rev. popsan COWIE, ae. A., late Fellow of 
4 John’s, Cambridg 
ITY for The neteenading W. G. WATSON, M.A. 
preached ia Rev. D. CARVER, M.A. 
te W. H. SMITHERS, Esq. B.A. 

‘ Non-Residents. 
bution, pric: 
PERE a Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR. 
at__ IE cheiry ond. Mah}. PEEL LAPS, Ea 
no Anihee, vesse Professor ANSTED. 
HUMAN Ca Baicring end Architecture W. RANGER, Esq. 
CrOdeHY .. i ceceseseeeeeseeees OC, HODGKINSON, Esq. 

and Migs tera ete W. BINNS, Esq. 
BE Decriptive Geometry ............ Professor DAVIES, F.R.S. &¢. 
Kdinburgh Drawing ......... sesseseeseee oe H. FRADELLE, Esq. 
——— i Professor BRASSEUR, King’s 
<= French Literature eee { College. 





seseeeseeee Dr. H. PICK, 


























y, personally or 
By order of the Council. 











or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, Writ- 
ings, &c. engraved on Stone according to the method adopted in 
Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel. 

hy the business 





of Letter-press Printers and Publishers, possess within one esta- 
bli t ev isi ion of a literary or scien- 


8, King William-street, Strand. 








OR SALE or to LET, the LEASE of the 
House, No. 12, Paternoster-tow. 
lishers this situation, from its bein, 
Trade, would be most desirable, whi 
ost-Uffice and the City it would suit for any business. Possession 
can be given on the 25th J une next.—For terms, &c. please apply on 


The object of this Institution is to provide a liberal Practical kse 
< in the midst of the London 
wd Seieatific Hducation,on a Scale not hitherto attainable in - deeun fan pocntiontigr 0 She 


Riueation of a Gentleman is added Special Instruction in ae 
Applicatio! espec 
are most likely to be valuable to those who will follow the Profes- 


Hers and Pub- 





sons of Architect or Civil Engineer, or who will enter the Army 
@ Navy, either in the Queen's Service or that of the East India 
pany ; to those who contemplate Investment of Capital in our 
Dependencies as Settlers ; or, pay ain, to those who, at home, 
*roperty, of large Manufac- 

or Mining Concerns :—the general aim being to make 
take that ae place in the Course of instruction 

vhich is usuall igned to Classical Studies, while these latter 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. 

are very extensive, and contain a most ample assortment of the 
tion of Goods, and at reduced [ote for Cash: for in- 
inner eerie ‘for sven may ye Pon 


The premises 


d for Four 





HAT ARE YOUR INITIALS or ARMO- 
RIAL BEARINGS ?—Fifty superb Wafers stamped with 

your ts ny | - full (one to four letters), for 6d., or sent post-free 
ay ‘Adhesive Suvelapes, stamped with 
gle oF combined initials, A per 100. Any Crest Die en- 
1 ey and wafer stamp- 


fog. alee in 10,000 plend aid Wen. “A Qui 
a eg stamped with any of the on den Motto Dies, 
for ls.—H. LBY Y, H Q 


Heraldic and 
ire of Paper 


+ 





Regent- 





r . . +o 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
cient power to show clearly fs ay S . Moons. 
Its efficient peenemes as a Reconnoitering Telesco 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly 
the mi ig gate and tourist. Price 352. ; 
st at 36a—The same Instrument, with an additional Bye 
iaenial to show Saturn’s King and some of the Doub] 
a Saad and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
— To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Uptician, 


to 
or oat through 





TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
M‘CRACKEN, Foustes 
Acents, and Acents to the Rovan Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
d the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that ‘hey 

ts of O een of Sime. age, 


ESSRS. J. & R. 


ve Consignment 
$e from yer theContinent, for 


ig th: 
they undertake she shipment 0 of effects to all 


abro om 
Hon a their Office, as 
Rue Croix de 
fF. Packer ont 
tothe Musée Royal. 


of the ; world. Lists of th 
parts tion, may be be bed ea ape ‘applica 


; cham yen. FF upwards of ‘an 
House Agent to the French Court an: 


reales ees sed forthe and further information may be had on application | §) 
College, Putne: y letter. 








rought nthe Nar apy 


and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the seemed Baton 
von seg — or at the Publishing Office, 14, Wellington-street North, 8 Londo: ‘or France 
e postage in addition. C 





JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. 





Sales dbp Auction. 


NOW ON VIEW—TO MINERALOGISTS. 
M R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


whee at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 
AY, June 19, and following day, at 12,'A Collection of 

- Fy MINERALS, comprist y specimens of rare sub- 

stances, the property “of a ¢ aetienen te in scotland. 

Now on view, and Catalogues had at the Room. 


BIRD and ANIMAL SKINS from the BRAZILS, AFRICA, &., 
and MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS of NATURAL HISTORY 
and WORKS of ART. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent: 

on FRIDAY, June 23, at 12 o'clock, ry Consignment of BI RD 
SKINS from ‘the Brazils, containi: - rare varieties of the 
Humming Bird, Tanager, &e. ; also s a Parce of Birds, Lion Skins, 
Skull of the Hippopotamus, Heads and Horns of the Antelope 
species, Rhinoceros Heres. aftir Ornaments, &c. from the 

and Interior of South Africa ; a small collection of Minerals and 
Shells, Enamels by Petitot, Drawings br oper, handsome Coin 
Cabinet, fine Bronze, Musical Clock, and Miscellanies, 

On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had, 


HIGHLY sees ANTIQUITIES FROM 
PANTICAPEUM 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & co. 

A ctioneers rf Literary Property and Works Siaseative 
of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTI 
yale ton-street, ae mn MONDAY, June 19, at 
As and rare COLL ECTION of ANTIQUITIES Bice 
the Matter chiefly found in Panticapreum, now Kertch, the cay 
of Mithridates the Great. The antiquities comprise amy tal 
terra cotta and bronze, Patera, Statuettes, Bronze Keys,and Urna- 
ments; Talismans, part of a Sacred Tripod in Cypress Wood (a 
very rare specimen), Beads in glass, cornelian, &c., and Pearls, 
some gilt. Coins include those of Feqtiegnam, as a Republic, 
many of the Kings of the Bosphorus, and alse of several Towns de- 
pendent upon the Bosphorian kingdom 

To be viewed, an Catalogues had. 











TEN DAYS’ SALE of the very sclect and valuable LIBRARY 
of the late ALEXANDER HENDERSON, Esq. 
N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO. 
- Auctioneers of Literary Proton and Works illustrative 

of the Fine Arts, will SELL by Cs TOR, at their House, 3, 
Wellington-street, Strand, on ‘WED DNESDAY, June 21, and nine 
aa days (Sunday excepted), at 1 precisely, the’ Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late Alexander Henderson, Esq., comprising an 
excellent selection of English History and General Literature, 
Greek and Latin Classics, of which are oe rare and early edi- 
tions, together with a few valuable Manuscrip' 

To be viewed on Mc nday and Tuesday ~~ and Catalogues 
had at the place of Sale. 


IMPORTANT COLLECTION of LLLUMINATED and other 
MANUSCRIPTS, two magniticently-carved CRUCIFIXES, 
two fine and large ETRUSCAN VASES, an Antique BYZAN- 
TINE CHALICE, &. 

PUTTICK CK & SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 

Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 7 ry icenailiy, « on PIDAY 
pba ¢ 23, at 1 o'clock most punctually, The Valuable and Extensive 

CULLECTION of MANUS CRIPTS, including Wardrobe Books 

rs Edward L, Sy Queen, a his two Sons, in the finest preserva- 











oD 5 3 Evangel ia Quatuor Greece, wit a 
MS. of the 12th century ; Missals, Books of Offices, and other Devo- 
onah Books, with exquisite Illuminations ; numerous important 


Heraldic MSS., with the arms beautifully painted; Oriental MSS. ; 
Original Drawings &e. 
Bietds, Sine talogues will be sent on | application. 


VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of COUNTY HISTORIES, many 
upon large most, and other RARE BOOKS, OLD DEEDS, 
CHARTERS, & 


JUTTICK "se SIMPSON (successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of Saterery Property, will SEL W b 

AUCTION, at their Great Res vl, , Piccadilly, on MOND 
June 26, and follow Cs lo "o'eloc k most punctually, A A COL: 
LECTION of COUN TISTORIES and OPOGRAPHICAL 
BOOKS, including af rare Works upon large paper, Heraldic 
Books, Numismatical Works, Theology, including Wiikin’s Con- 
cilia, 4 vols. fine copy, Critici Sacra, 10 vols. fine copy &c., and 
many tnpertons Works in various classes of Literature 

gues will be sent on application. 


PERPETUAL ADVOWSON, 
And next Presentation to the Ficaraae | of Feltham, in the County 


N ESSRS. CAFE, SON & REID will SELL 
1 AUCTION, at "Garraway’ 's, on FRIDAY, July 7, at 12 
o'clock, ¢ PERPETUAL ADVOWSON and NEXT PRESEN- 
TA TION to the Vicarage of Feltham, i ” the C — of Middioes, 
situate in the most healthy, fertile. 1 of the 
County, about twelve miles from I London, with od y Railway, 
and a Station is about to be erected in the ae The es 
most comfortable, close to the Church, with good garden and 

sure ground ; there is 2 population of about 1 ,000 ; the age o! ~ 
present incumbent is thirty-nine, the income about 400l. rannum, 
arising mainly from glebe land. Particulars had of Messrs, Bur- 
goynes, Thrupp & Clarke, ae 160, Oxford-street, corner of 
Stratford-place ; at Garraway’s; and of ‘Messrs. Cafe, Son & Reid, 
Great Mar borough-street. 


THE COPYRIGHT, STEREOTYPE PLATES, AND STOCK 
OF *HOWITTS JOURNAL, 

R. L. A. LEWIS is instructed to prepare for 

immediate SALE, the entire Stock of that popular illus- 

trated Periodical, *‘HOWITT’S JOURNAL,’ (now in course of 

publication.) comprising 3,200 sets of the Work, in 3 vols. super- 

royal 8vo., about 135,000 Stereo! Plates 

















Soret Chitty fies Numbers, 60 Wocd Eagrenines with 
to the t y-five Numbers, ngray. 
the valuable Copyright. _ 





STEREOTYPE PLATES, BOOKS IN QUIRES, &c. 


Mr. L. A. LEWIS is preparing for SALE an 


extensive CORE mostOn of BOO! d Boards, 
REOTYPE PLATE spamaten —! 





125, Fleet-street, June 1", 18148, 
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EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvorTionEERs, RUSSIAN DESPOTISM. 
eee ae SREMONT-ROW. BOSTON, UA Immediately, in 1 vol. post 8vo. with Plates and Cuts, J ESUS, LORD their Us e and Sense in Hel 
*xe ene, See of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy S SI Asis qunetaining the Benet weyed ia RE ETTER, Author of Rule 


Austi IFE IN R U Aus 
er articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction. L or the DISCIPLINE « oF ES SPOTISM. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row eae: 








ARD P. T ape, 
OHN'S ANTIQUARI AN JIBRARY, ; Author of of * thes NaeBOR 7 Naturaliet’ On Saturday, ~*~ 13th, GENERATE ee 
orm with the Standard Library, pri " London : Smith, Elder & Co, 65, Cornhill. ARNES on! the SED ERAL EPISTLEy 
. t aed 
ox “OLD eke ve viz. ethelwerd, sser’s NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. _ wa na! pecial iatesdustien bw ne, Author. Ther ae 
rinting the 


fre we mouth, Gil Nennius, and 
edited by. Du Gigs. i eee ¢ f Alfred. Ini ioe "ehd 8vo. Publishers are : respectfully cautioned against rep 


ne Vajumes are = Wii Schronicte | TNVITE LIFE ‘and ADVENTURES of| Splties, and Bookoclers are : 
uw 4 ‘or be: 
ya a! alder St ake for sale any other edition, ght Saaremaa 








OLIVER fa eA A Biography, in Four Books. Editions exclusive 
ly, and 
coker cove By JOM RORSTER, ofc Inve Female Dart, | ay. undertbeaages of onan 
With Forty Onicrnat Desicns engraved on wood. aoe g + Ww. “Chllins: 5 R. dei sides & Oakey ; Aslott § 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY for June, 
Vol. 36, RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE ARB "Vol II, London: Bredbary & Bvane, 11, Boaverje-stzect ; and ' 
tes the Work. AGSTER'S ANALYTI ICAL HEBREW and 
olumes are > Jamastines Mistery of the Cirontints RECENT EVENTS IN PARIS. CHALDEE LEXICON : a Parsing Dictionary of the 
ee oe ds be Fee eae BARTHES & LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, | Hebrew Language. Every word (accompanied with engi 

















on the Common Prayer— ffixes, &c., and under every modification of f. 
velli's Ry 3 Austria, fe He AD 4 Great, Marlborough-street, have received supplies of the a occur in. the Sacred Text) | being alphabetically an 
ory OB Bohn, York-street, a LAMARTINE, HISTOIRE des GIRONDINS, 8 vis, a ni teal’ 7 uthors, Tables of 
8vo. Paris edition. “ - £2 8 very oho , = aco pious tata ntroduction, in which 
OHN’S NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, 4vols Svo. Brussels edition = .. =. 1 0 1 is the uitimatvm of Hebrew Lenicography and wil ta 
in 3 vols. 8vo. price 78. fo volume.—HENRY G. PORTRAITS, which may be added to both editions, in eologian, who still remains ignorant of the sacred tongue, abjo. 
of York-street, Cove: nt, garden, respectfull ipforme the book-buying 12 Numbers,’ beautifully executed 01 fheele without excuse.”—Churchman’s Monthly Review, 
ublic, that the first volume of a new LOGUE of his very BLANC, HISTOIRE de DIX ANS. 1290-1840, 5 vols One vol. 4to. price 2U. 2s, cloth’ —_ 4 
Beira jive cotleetion of iy is now a 7 at comprises works Paris edition, illustrated ° neemens of if one of ty kindoot ~e! By wi Do 
~- Attain Language,¢ Oriental —— 5 vols. 12mo. Brussels free of expense, on application. ad 
rm Literature, Bib ng- HISTOIRE ge la REVOLUTION, Vols. 4. 2, London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
yages and Travels, Games, Sports, a Helga Langs ot Barly ~_ otitica. ¢ edith each vol. : TO TOURISTS 
0. . ., i, 1s on, vo 
Libraries both at home and abroad may have it gratis upon a J 
written application from the librarian or secretary. M ay es 1 le REVOLUTION, Vola —_———_ 
Brussels edition, each vol.” NEW EDITIONS OF 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS, | *3225.2i3t0t2 sis nevouum0%.2 wis |, || RLACK’s GUIDE BOOKSand TRAVELLING 


2 vols. 18mo. Brussels edition ee 

with INDEX.—On the 1st of June was published, an entirely new vs ¥ eculiar t “They are really the. best books of the sort that ha 

ition of this Atlas, inchading. & oo Index of nearly 55,000 prese ans me above Ady hing be read with p interes lished Hi food's Magasin ot have bem pub 
President of the Royal eographical Society, ing ais “We 7 ave ve looked. vearetally through the volumes, The hey ae 

ably 























reas to the Members, May 24th, 1847, in s NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS admirably ‘got up,’ the descriptions are accurate, and rem 
this Atlas, says, “ Within the last =A weeks Mr. B Ts h “ 0 
Pablished an ATLAS containing some NEW FEA Aru KES, and ISTORY of the ROYAL SOCIETY. Com-| <lear>¢ ‘Altogether, this series of works Sd iamannne 
dered extremely valuable by a jp Re ‘A EX, compris- piled from Original Authentic Documents. By C. R. | tourists.”—Art-Union: 
nearly 55,000 names of _. In add Rion to the latitude rand WELD. Barrister-at-Law, Assistant Secretary and Librarian to 
tude u: sually given, there is - arrangement, by referring to | the Royal Society. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 8s, 6d, 
which, the “situation of any required place can be easily learned, ° ° 
&e. Several ‘l ; in, ( ee Anderson's Guide to the Highlands. 10s. 6d. 


RANDE’S MANUAL of CHEMISTRY. The} Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road Book of 
Sixth Edition, almost wholly re-written, considerably en- England. 10s. 6d. 
arged, and embodying all the — Discoveries in Science, up to Black’s Picturesque Guide to the English Lakes, 5s, 


h ti ol 2, 52 
uptanaiteet Seibeie Black’s Guide through Edinburgh. 2s. 6d, 


Scot — 
Apart RINCIPLES of POLITICAL, ECONOMY. | Black's Guide through Glasgow, "25. 
roduce al escale; and continuous care wil JOHN STUART MILI: Sole odes SoCs Philosophy. By ay — ailway Travelling Map of 


ti 
well as all new discoveries, whether in these or any other parts euanemae 
of th the World: and the proprietor feels confident that no werk of Black's Road and Railway Travelling Map of 


the kind, either as respects price or x quality, will be found more i HAT HAS RELIGION 7 DO WITH Scotland. 4s. 6d. 
serving of public favour. The work . but POLITICS? By D.. BR. MORIER, Esq. late Her Black’s Maps of the Counties of Scotland. 1s, and 
half-bound in Turkey moroceo, price ‘three guineas. Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary in Deitriond 1s. 6d. each. 

ene: John Betts. 115, Strand fecunty opposite Exeter Hall) ; Black’s Tray: elling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 


Philip, Liverpool ; A. Todd, Dubl ‘ 
x E LORD’S PRAYER: Nine Sermons, | Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6¢, 
Chapel of L in February, March, | Black’ 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS | soa {pitty P.'b, MMUMICE, MA, Profesor of Divinity is | BACKS Map of Howth Wales ie Oe 
OF THE WORLD King’s College. 98. 6d. Black’s Map of South Wales. Is. 6d. 
e —_—_— Sy 7 . 
New Edition, revised and corrected throughout; with mu-} (YOLLEGE LECTURES on ECCLESIASTI. | B!2¢k's Map of the Continent of Europe. 4s. 6d. 
us additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. Ina CAL HISTORY. By W. BATES, BD., Fellow of Christ's Black’s Map of Edinburgh and Environs, 1s, 6d. 
Ra mice ak 16g strongly half-bound in morocco, with giltleaves, | Ccitege, Cambridge. Second Edition, 63 Black’s Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 5s. 
The wert ta in e raphleal research j and whether [epround London : John W. cue, oa Strand. A. & C. Black, Edinburgh ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
to eP in- 


sta! 
accuracy, beaut; : 3 
Tite a comparione, With any other vak of its - ow Just published, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF THE MOON’S HISTORIES. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 2 
With a Coloured Frontispiece. Small 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


, etinely, P nad Syiedicn af, Mops, liege for Civi eauas. 
‘ofessor of Geography in the e for Civi eers. 

i of Royal Quarto aise bound in8 ve rice 10s. 6 ‘a JOSEPH CuNDALL, 12, Old Bond-street. 

ot Adias of oe Soamnee oes as as yet fallen in 

ouens ; it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommen i 

* English Journal of Education, May 1847. Just published, 


BLACK’S COUNTY ATLAS HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS: 
OF SCOTLAND, A PLEASANT REMEMBRANCE OF MY EARLY DAYS. 


CONTAINING MAPS OF ALL THE COUNTIES IN THEIR By the EDITOR of ‘THE PLAYMATE,’ 


PAROCHIAL AND DISTRICT DIV roa x with all the ra 

f 1 oe 7 oor ea geal | Mlustrated with Nine large Drawings by Ksnnx Mgapows, engraved by DaLzELt. 
S, exhibiting the ; ° 
ography of the Country from the dat to the acca Post 4to. price 2s. 6d.; or Coloured Plates, 4s. 
are added, D ¥ 
¢ Counties, Historical Maps, and A COMPLETE INDEX to all JosepnH CunpDALL, 12, Old Bond-street ; and Davip Bogus, 86, Fleet-street. 
arishes, showing respectively their Population as in , the 

Gounty. Semrerey, aad By —iyh.- eh each is situated, and the Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price Three Guineas, 
Adam &Charies Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 


Bimpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co; and Hamilton & Ce ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN. 


MR. SERJEANT STEPHEN'S NEW COMMENTARIES, 
Becond a just published in 4 vols. 8vo. 41. 48. cloth, N 
(Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the we By WILLIAM STIRLING, Esq. 
EW COMMENTARI ES on the LAWS of Profusely Nlustrated with Engravings on Steel, Stone, and Wood. 
ye oy the 6 are i path gh pan 4 a How oad 
men bo e General Subjec t H 5 
Original Bia ment of the General Subject, ail such parts of the London: JoHN OLLIvier, 59, Pall Mall. 
with full but ae Expositions of the Modern 
improvements | of the Law up to May, 1848; 4 Original and *,* At the request of numerous Subscribers, the price of Taz TREE Ross has been reduced from 4s. 6d. to 3s. 6d- 


tei bei othe e Worl 
hed from each other, jE NRY Erinn free by post, 


jeant-at-Law. The Second E ~y— bs for the press by 
Hog. B at La 

eee a hora dacertiement mt wk ~~ The THE TREE R O S E. 
correction of the Work, in reference to the new uu Cases 
«which are brought downto May, 1848), and the revision of the Press PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR ITS FORMATION AND CULTURE. 

eneral, has been confided by the Author to his Son ; his own 
ae ment from professional practice, and the p AL of his atten- ILLUSTRATED BY TWENTY-FOUR WOODCUTS. 
te labours of that description. ‘Bat the sheets i . , ms 
laid before him during the progress of the printing, and he feels Reprinted from the GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, with Additions. 

0) 


Henry Butterworth, La thelr aeruracy Publisher, 7, Fleet-street. | London; published at the Office of the GARDENERS’ CHRONIOLE 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-gardet. 
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This day, 8vo. 6d. (or by pos' 
LAN of the ASSOCIATION f for “FOUNDING 
Prine SETTLEMENT of CANTERBURY, in NEW 
yohn W. Parker, West Strand ; sold by all Booksellers. 


ns IN a 
‘8. in 8vo, se 


NIEBELUNGENLIED ; 0 of, “LAY of the 
Dirac meenionc sccm iy Soak ty 


pri pro F on on la: per, price 1 
Williams & shai on = Boskeclioes, 4, _—" street, 








dy, 2nd edition, price Eighteen-pen 
TIBERTS — EQUALITY — FRA’ TERNITY. 
L Three Discourses y the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
London : yr Hall & Co. 25, Ae 





—— Just published, price 2s. 6 
— CHILD'S POETICAL NATUR ALIST: 
Notes. By MARY DRING, Author of * Memory’s 


With 
bd P % 
inal ag » t=3 & Co. Liverpool: D. Marples. 
Hall: Long & Son. 


THE oe IN en 
Just published, in small 8vo. p 
SE, of "the ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
Recent Growth, its Present State, and Prospects. 
nD WA RD WH HITEHBAD, M.A. ™ 
gp ssistant Chaplain H. BL. é 
Formerly Domestic and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 


of Madras. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


BP. ae ON A FUTURE STATE. SIXTH EDITION, 
n 12mo. price 48. 6d. the 6th edition of 
HE H APPINESS of the BLESSED, consi- 
dered as to the A we wages of oes Cente: * their Recognition 
each other im to TICHARD MANT. D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and ‘Connor. 
7 St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-nlace. 














NEW WORK FOR FAMILY READING. 
ow ready, in 8vo. handsomely printed in large type, price 158, 
‘UNDAY NIGHT READING, in Short Dis- 
§ courses, adapted a Oe Freer Lessons, uth og Sundays 
m various Author: 
a ne yethe Mon sir EDWARD CUST 
" Bye ne ant 's Churchyard, and W ‘aterloo-place. 


~~ yew BW WORK a = REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
mall 8vo. price 8s. 
HE GOSPEL. NARRATIVE of OUR 
WORDS Ph nga! (the SECOND YEAR) HARMO- 
t 
— By the Kev. ISAC WILLIAMS, B.D 
Late Fellow of Trinity College. Oxford. 
Rivingtons. St. bag ay ew ig mend and Waterloo-place. 
hom may he previous Volumes of 
The HARMONY vm COMMEN TARY, viz.: 
TIVITY. 8s. 6d.—2. The PA a. Se. a The 
ISURRECTION. 83.—4. The HOLY WEE 88. 6c The 
INTRODUCTION, containing THOUGHTS 4 the StUDY of 
teGUSPELS. 88, 
yEW VOLUME OF MR. EVANS'S SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. 
In small 8yo. (with Frontispiece), price 62, 
CRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. Third Series, 
By the Rev. ROBERT WLLSON EVANS, B.D. 
Vicar of E ae late Fellow of ae College, Cambridge, 
Rivingtons. St. Po of ae thyard and Wate as 
ns, St. Paul's urchya’ an rloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, . 
|, Scripture Biography: First and Second Series. 
Price Gs. each. 
2 Biography of the Early Church. 2 
Price 6s.each. : 
3. A Day in the Sanctuary. 4s. 6d. 
4, The Bishopric of Souls. 6s. 
5. The Ministry of the Body. 7s. 6d. 
6, Parochial Sermons. 2 vols. Price 6s. each. 














vols, 





ESULTS of HYDROPATHY (with Cases). 
By EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D., Author of ‘ Life, Health, 

tad Disease,’ formerly of Stanstead Bury House, but now Physi- 
dan to ane ) Hiyaropes hic E U Hall, near 


Published | ed by Satan AD & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-court, Lud- 


M. Burton, Tavern- -street, Ipswich. 
__*#* This ‘work has been translated into German. 


ENGLAND'S SONG of ig OF for Voice 
st o Her 


Piano. Elegantl: 











Minty loyal Subjects. 

m: R. Anderson Riist (late aah & Riist), 62, Margaret- 
Sret, Cavendish-square ; and at the principal Music Shops in 
wmand ad country. 


NEW FRENCH POLITICAL WEEKLY PAPER. 
[? SPECTATEUR DE LONDRES, 
. Will be published on 
SATURDAY. the ist of JULY, 1848, 
Office : 13, Poland-street, Oxford-street ; 
Sold by Messrs. Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square. 


Sow ready, price 1s, Part IL, containing 3 4to. Maps and 8 pages of 


Letterpress, - 
RIPTIVE ATLAS of ASTRONOMY 
and of PHYSICAL and POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
ring ie ite latest 6 information tas alg =n pee in 
| and ence, wi Descriptive Letter- 
tine ie » Kev. “tit Mas MILNER, M.A. Author of ‘The 
The Physica “ 
ry ee Ere Political Maps are constructed and revised by 
London : . 8. on & Co. Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 
Just published. price (ne eae. or sent Free by Post on the 
receipt of Two Penny Stamps, Second Edition, 
AY ANSWER TO THE ENQUIRY OF THE MILLION. 


a) HAT IS GUTTA PERCHA» being its 
Bool story, Rebg: pi meas Yow, &e., —— Instructions for 
a! 7 at tthe Gutta Percha Depot, 


2, Nesagate, Y: ork. 
statnde nde supplied on Er: for Cash, with every descrip- 
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PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR ann WALTON, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our t ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain 1 for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 





I. 
Firra EpItioy, 


A 8Y 8 TEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the aia of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 
Il. 
New Epitioy, 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


In which the Elements of Abstract Science are fami- 
liarized, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the 
various purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 


By Groraz Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
Tarp Epitiox, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 

By Gzorcz Dartey, A.B, 

Price 4s. 6d. 

Iv. 

Seconp Epitioy, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Georct Dartey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
**For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 


read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article ‘ Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Groraz Dartey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 


‘There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects intinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 








} PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


HAND-BOOK to all PLACES of PUBLIC 

WORSHIP in LUNDON, showing their Locality; and an 
Alphabetical List of the Clergymen and Ministers, with a reference 
to the Places at which they oiliciate. Feap. 8vo. 1s, sewed, 


Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


NEANDER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
HE LIFS of JESUS CHRIST, in its 
cal Connexion and Historical Developement. _B: 
AvaUvstUs. NEANDEKR. Translated from the 4th German Edi- 
tion, by Professors M‘Ciintock and BLUMENTHALL ; with a Pre- 
face by a CLERGYMAN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Koyal 8yo, 122. 


cloth 
Sampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 


On Tuesday next, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 


N ADONNA PIA, and other Poems. By 


JAMES GREGOR GRANT, with Frontispieces by W. 
Mutreapy, R.A. 








Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, 2nd edition, 


GUIDE to the SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
LEDGE of THING FAMILIAR. By the Rev. E. C. 
py sn Head Master of King’s College School, Norwich. 1smo, 


London: Jarrold & Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


IRELAND. 
NEW PUBLICATION. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 314. 6d. 


HE FORTUNE-TELLER’S INTRIGUE; 
or, Life in Ireland before the Union. A Tale of Agrarian 
Outrage. By THOMAS R. L. POLSON, formerly Editor of the 
Enniskillen Chronicle and Ere] Packet. 
Dublin: James M* MGlashan, 21, D’Olier-street. London: W. 8. 
Orr & Co, 147, Strand. 








Handsomely bound in or” my Le: quiemmend Wood Engravings, 


I LLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EG 

By W. ¢. ‘TAYLOR, LL.D. 


From the Birmingham Herald. 
vibik cal studen ang indispensable accession to the library of every 
stu 
Kev. Thomas oe Horne’s metroastion to the Critical 
Study of the Scripture: 





we Hoarty three hundred texts of el are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in & manner 
equallycurious and interesting.” 
London : D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 





Price 3d. each, or 58, for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
Cottage Tenantry, 


HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By JOSEPH PAXTON 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &e. &e. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 38,000 have 
already been sold, 


Invex oF ConTENTS :— 


African Lilies Gentianella 
Agapanthus Gilias 
Anemones Gooseberries 
Annuals praes 
Apples 

Apricot 
uriculas 
Jeans 


seet 
Biennials 
lack Fly 
Books, list of, for Cot- 
tagers 


Rue 

ustic Vases 
Brussels 8 routs 

Budding 4 fie 
Bulbs 
pabbege 


ctus 
Cal shoes larias 
Californian Annuals 
Campanulas 
Carnations 








Seeds 

Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Seakale 

Select Flowers 
Select Vegetables 


ery an 

Cherries Snails and Slugs 
China Asters Snowdrops 
China Roses Spinach 
Chryganthemams, 

Chinese 
Chives 
Clarkias 
Clemetis 
Collinsias 
Coleworts 
Cress 
Creepers 


Cauliflowers 
Cel 





Thym 
| Migridia Pavonia 

rocus | Transplanting 
Crown Imperials | Tree lifting 
Cultivation of FI | Turnips 

of Flow- 

| in Windows | Vegetable ‘Seckerz! 
Currants eas Venus’s Looking- 
Dahlias P | glass 
Daisies Vi lets Perennials Verbenas 
Dog's 8-toot iol ¥ Virginian 8 at 

1 
paring articles for BO we 
Zinnias 











Ferns, as protection 
Fruit | 
Fuchsias 
Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 

Pubiiched at + ~Cutcoees Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
arth te of Psat pan or 5a. for 35 25 copies for distribution am 
penentey * ivered anyw! is Lento, pales 

ler being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the 

and ‘made pan shay at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London, 
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~~ POEMS BY BY SAMURL  noauns, ESQ. 
OGERS'S POEMS. Tilustrated by 72 Vignettes. 


1. ROGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 
Vignettes. Price 16s. boards. 

2. ROGERS’S POEMS. 
merous Woodcuts. Price 5a. cloth. 


Illustrated by nu- 
3. ROGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by nu- 
merous Woodcuts. Price 5. cloth. 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 
In one vol. 8vo, price 208. cloth, 
A7JORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Also, 
1. WORDSWORTH: POETICAL WORKS. 
In WW price 35 
2 WO ORDSWORTH'S EXCURSION. A 
P ¥ i 
= reeset PIECES fron WORDSWORTH. 
Price 68. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


In one volume ore. Bam pre by 57 V ignetien fre mm Designs by 
ARVEY, 


AMPBELL’S- “BOEFI CAL WORKS. 
CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS. In 


one pocket volume, price 88, cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
POEMS BY — — 
price 128. ¢! 


ENNYSON’S 1 POEMS ““Fourth Edition. 
1. THE PRINCESS; 
h. 


~ 
CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER'S 
onan Price 28, 6d. cloth. 
Edward Moxon, Doversstreet. 
SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, named ae, 
Just published, in one vol. 8v0. pric 
GHELLEY’ 's PROSEand POE TICAL WORKS. 
Edited by _~ SHELLE 











“a Meptey. Price 5s. 





1. SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols, price 15s. cloth. 


2. SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS, In 24mo. 
price 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 38, 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


POEMS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
»° a in 2 vols, price 12s, cloth, 
OoOoD POEMS. Third Edition. 


Also, 
lL. HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 


HUMOUR. Price és. cloth. 
2. HOOD’S OWN. Illustrated by 350 Wood- 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


euts. Price 10s. Gd. cloth. 
MIRABEAU AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, price 2is. 
Mik IR A BEAU: a Lire History. In Four 


#y* Tine ea has been long in preparation, and is the on! re 
succinct, complete, and authentic Life of Mirabeau yet publishe 
It contains an examination into his sup connexion with th 
father of the present Ex-King of the French, as well as a detailed 
and veracious statement of Mirabeau’s plans for saving the 
Monarchy. ‘he Second Volume will comprise a full account of 
the most important Debates in the National Assembly, from its 
convocation till the death of Mirabeau. 

Published by Smith, Elder & Uo, Cornhill, London. 


This day is published, in 2 yols. post 8vo. i bound in 
crimson cloth, gilt, price One Guin 
AYS of the DEER FOREST. “A Selection 
4 from the Original Poems of John Sobieski Stuart and 
Charles Edward Stuart, with an Essay on Deer-stalking and Roe- 
hunting ; Notes of Remarkable Incidents in Forest Sports, Tradi- 
tions = ‘the Clans, and Notices of Natural History in the Deer 


ores! 
“rian Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


s day is published, in 8vo. price One Guinea, 
THE PLANTER'S GUIDE. A Practical cot 
on the best Method of giving = | Effect to Wood b 

apnelanting of Large Trees and U 

TE Uap s oes. of Alitater, LL. fo. . 
ae ustrations, and an Engraving from a very fine rtrait 
of the Author, by Sir Henry Racbarn. . - ve 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh a London. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 158. boa: 
NTRODUCTION te te STUDY and HIS- 
TORY of the ROMAN 1 
By JOHN GEV Roe PAILLIMORE, Esq. 
rrister-at-Law. 
London : William Benning & Co. Law Booksellers, 43, Fleet-street. 


In small dto. price 1. 158. (only 250 copies printed), 
IVE GENERATIONS of a LOYAL HOUSE. 
(In Two Parts.) Part I., containin Wr it of RICHARD 
BERTIE, and HIS BON PEREGR IN ple D WILLOUGHBY, 
Queen Elizabeth's General in the Low Countries. 
By LADY GEORGINA. BERTIE. 
Rivingtons, “ Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


published, 
AYNE'S ROYAL “DRESDEN GALLERY, 
aeribers to this splendid angravings, » Price vel ~ py My 1 Sub- 
CASTLE OF HE DELBERG by by Prior, 


sion of the TOW 
The Parts will apne ite int and 15th of every month. 
e Ss Wi hd rh on oO mon 
Agents Wanted. 


. Fren rand. 
A limited number “of Divisio containing 9 Engrayinge, 
3s., reserved for Subscribers on! ai seems aaa 
































NEW WORKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


1. \ 
CAPTAIN DE LA GRAVI ERE’S 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAVAL W Translated, with 
Notes, &c. by the Hon. Capt. pvuNearr: EEN. 2 vols. 188, 


2. 


The Rev. H. SOAMESS WORK on 


Se Leena CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. 
vo, 14s. 


3. 
The CHEVALIER BUNSEN’S 


WORK on EGYPT. Vol.I. 8vo. 288. 


4, 
ROWTON’S WORK 


Mr. on the 
FEMALE POETS of GREAT BRITAIN. Square crown 
8vo. ls, 

The CLOSING SCENE; or, 


CHRISTIANITY and INFIDELITY CONTRASTED. By the 
Author of ‘ The Life-Book of a Labourer.’ Feap. 8yo, 63. 


6. 
Mr. SHARON TURNER'S SACRED 


HISTORY. The Third ont Congatiog Volume of the New and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. 1 


» 
de ¥ 

Dr. BULL’S WORK on the MA- 

NAGEMENT of CHILDREN. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
iderable I ts. Feap. 8yo. 43. 


P 





8. 
The Rev. J. T. WHITE'S (of Christ's 


Hospital) EDITION of XENOPHION’S ANABASIS. With 
English Notes, 12mo. 


9. 
Mr. HILEY’S (of the Leeds Collegiate 


School) PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. New and greatly im- 
proved Edition. 18mo, 2s, 
10. 


Mr. HILEY’S CHILD’S FIRST 


GEOGRAPHY. 18mo. 9d. 
11. 


The Rev. J. HUNTER’S (of the 


training College, Battersea) TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


The Rev. FULWAR W. FOWLE'S 


MEMORANDA of 1846 and 1847, noted down at thetime. Feap. 
Vo. 38. 


3. 


The Rey. J. FIELD'S (Chaplain of 


= Sending Gaol) WORK on PRISON DISCIPLINE. 2 vols. 





NEW WORKS 


JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 


3, 
The DOCTOR. New Edition, in a 
Single Volume. One Guinea. (On June 2ist, 
2. 


Mr. MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY, with Nine Hundred Illustra’ ’ 
be published next Monti. pees, wi 


3. 
Miss SINCLAIR'S NEW WORK, 
‘THE BUSINESS OF LIFE,’ 2 vols. 10s. is in the Press. 
4, 
MADAME DE MALGUET, a Tale 
of 1820, in 3 vols. will be published this Month. 
5. 
Mr. DAWSON BORRER’S NAR- 


RATIVE, of a CAMPAIGN with a FRENCH COLUMN. under 
MARSH L BUGEAUD, directed against the KAB YLES 
ERTS. 1 vol. post 8vo. {In he Ky 
6. 


HOME AMONG STRANGERS, by 


MARIA HUTCHINS CALLCOTT, 2 yols. feap. 8yo. will 
lished next Month. 4 p- sro, wil be ” 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 
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a, 
THE HISTORY “of ret GUIAN — 
from the earliest Discovery and Exploration of that 4 Le 
able country, to the Present Time ; indies ling ) eventful Eng 
Slavery, of the Apprenticeship, ans and of of of Emanci Eras of 
London : Lenguasa, eon Green & aes 
> ® an the ar inst. = price 2. 6d. 
H RAGEDY, i 
— = ABA, 215, Regent-street, hes Acta ho 
blished, prices @@, 2 fe. | 
GPECIMENS fr from SCHILLER a and UHLANp, 
> tod: BI eEORGE CARLESS SWAYNE, Wa, Jr will 1 
Pera, francis Macpherson London: William Pickeisg Mi of this 1 
J UST PUBLISHED —By Cartas Wanag § S*®. B 
a Series of VIEWS in the OREGON ON TERAIIAT it-and i 
Price, tinted, 2. 28. ; coloured, 32. 138. 6d. 
nd-street. determin 
Just published, fiction. 
IGEST of EVIDENCE taken before Her much of 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of os cl de 
LAW and PRACTICE in respect to the OCCUPATION of Layy f itinelu 
in IRELAND. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 15s. ; or separately, taca MH clers. ‘T 
James Bigg & Son, 53, Parliament-street, Westminster, the subje 
Just published, Eighth Riaition. ogg 3a. 6d. in cloth, anda ia made the 
YRA APOSTOLIC, has been 
John & Charles Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row; and F.&) § To this | 
a dong St. Paul’s eae eae L Waterloo place. it ig not 
I 
PETER JONES. ‘e ONWARD BOUND, pressly I 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY that case 
Post Svo. cloth, 3s. 2 
London: John 142, Strand. g a 
Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5a, tortions 
OEMS. Dora GREENWELL. 
William Pickering, 177, Plow. venture 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. in the Pp 
SCHOLIA big ney eee "AY ‘* NOVUM § fusion ar 
allisque Ecoles Antique Meriptriban ccna es Aer events. 
moxie depromata. Instruxit atque ernavit EDV. GUL, GkIy These 
eo witen Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. db 
ready, in Svo. price 128, cloth, b t 
ORSON'S. “EURIPIDES; an. entirely nes y 
ition ; the Text carefully revised, and additional Nate foot of 
by SCHARFER. PFLUGK, LANGE, KLOTZ, and others, with volumes 
three Fine Plays may be had separatel rice 3.6 each, felon, 5 
. a Whitiaker & Go Ave iia ane nl 
’ 
(THE APOTHEOSIS-. “of * SHAKESPEARE, tory. 
andother POEMS. By F. F. DALLY. With Iostrations two satis 
by @. F. Sargent. Handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, ducti 
i ~ Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. Maidstone: printed action 
and published by J. Brown, Kent Arms'Office, We Week-street. ck-street, «39, 
’ jue of 
MR. COLBURN’S jr ed 
with inf 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. | J sual co 
dents :— 
bas hith 
THE COURT AND TIMES OF} 
CHARLES I. admit at 
olntnting MEMOIRS OF : OF THE ——e in i nd of the good rea 
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REVIEWS 


Horold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By the 
Author of ‘ Rienzi,’ ‘ The Last of the Barons,’ 
&e. 3vols. Bentley. 

Jr will be a misfortune attending the criticism 

of this new, and in many respects able, work of 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, that those who write on 

it-and indeed those who read it—can scarcely 

determine whether to treat it as history or as 
fetion. If as history, it is written with too 
much of the air of mere invention ; if as fiction, 
itincludes too many of the details of the chroni- 
ders. This is an evil attending the choice of 
the subject,—and one which, though many have 
made the attempt, only one author of the class 
has been able in any great degree to overcome. 
To this rare, and almost wonderful, exception 
it is not necessary that we should more ex- 
pressly refer ; but we must add that even in 
that case the experiment, however generally 
successful, occasioned many important dis- 
tortions and perversions of facts,—and we will 
venture to say that it has produced, especially 
in the present generation, much doubt, con- 
fusion and error as to characters, opinions, and 
events. 
These observations are in a manner chal- 
os by Sir E. B. Lytton’s dedicatory preface, 
by the notes which he has placed at the 
foot of his page and appended to each of his 
volumes. They appear to set up a claim for his 
fiction, notwithstanding his denial of the pre- 
tension, to the dignity and. importance of his- 
tory. We hold it impossible to reconcile the 
two satisfactorily. Either let us have a pro- 
duction of mere fancy, or let us have a book 
=e mainly on its facts and statements the 
we of which can be measured by ordinary 
and known standards. ‘The author commences 
with informing us that he has abandoned the 
usual course of historical narrative in his inci- 
dents:—he makes a merit of perverting what 
has hitherto been received in relation to the 
comexion between Harold and Edith. We 
admit at once that, for his purpose, he had 
good reason for making the change—because 
itrenders the story not merely more interesting, 
but on every account more readable. On this 
pont Sir E. B. Lytton observes :—‘‘ The love 
story of Harold and Edith is told differently 

fom the well-known legend, which implies a 

les pure connexion. But the whole legend 

respecting the Edeva faira (Edith the fair) 
whose name meets us in the Doomsday Roll, 
tests upon very slight authority considering its 

ar acceptance; and the reasons for my 
iterations will be sufficiently obvious in a work 
intended not only for general perusal, but 
which, on many accounts, I hope, may be in- 
sted fearlessly to the young.” ‘That is to 

%y, he made this important deviation because 

not wish to have his novel banished 
from drawing-room tables and the boudoirs of 
the ordinary readers of such productions. 


_We should have complained less of aberra- 
lions of this kind if the writer had not been 
rather ostentatious of his authorities ; from 
Vhich he clearly means it to be inferred that 
mall the main incidents of his story he has 
adhered to the most authentic representations, 
We do not dispute that in many instances he 
bas done so,—but we think that he has thereby 
tendered his work less attractive. His arche- 
spoils his book as a fiction—just as his 
Partures from the same injure it as history. 
has thus puta curb on his imagination, both 
Stegards persons and events,—and would have 
produced a better and more popular work had 
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he subjected himself to none of these restraints. 
As it is, the old figure of a man dancing a horn- 
pipe in fetters recurs to the reader. We ma 
be surprised that he can do so well, thus “te 
—but feel sure that he could have done much 
better, unencumbered. In fact, the author has 
most succeeded where he has most rejected the 
inconvenient restraints to which he elsewhere 
submitted; and those portions of his three 
volumes will be read with most pleasure where 
he has given way to the variety and graceful- 
ness of his own fancy and the vigour and bold- 
ness of his own imagination. The description, 
for instance, of all that relates to the war of 
Harold against Gryffyth, in Wales, is unsur- 
passed in interest and power by anything from 
is pen. We will select our first specimen 
from this part of Vol. II.; premising that 
Gryffyth, his queen, and his starving followers 
have tend shut up in a mountain fastness, and 
that Harold, by a monk and a young Norman, 
has sent them a message of mercy on submis- 
sion.— 


“ As the monk ceased, the thrill of the audience 
was perceptible, and a deep silence was followed by 
a general murmur, as if to constrain the King. 
Then the pride of the despot chief rose up to 
second the wrath of the suspecting man. The red 
spot flushed the dark cheek, and he tossed the neg- 
lected hair from his brow. He made one stride 
towards the monk, and said, in a voice loud, and 
deep, and slow, rolling far up the hill,—t Monk, 
thou hast said; and now hear the reply of the son of 
Llewellyn, the true heir of Roderic the Great, who 
from the heights of Eryri saw all the lands of the 
Cymrian sleeping under the dragon of Uther. King 
was I born, and king will I die. I will not ride by 
the side of the Saxon to the feet of Edward, the son 
of the spoiler. I will not, to purchase base life, 
surrender the claim, vain before men and the hour, 
but solemn before God and posterity—the claim of 
my line and my people. All Britain is ours—all 
the Island of Pines. And the children of Hengist 
are traitors and rebels—not the heirs of Ambrosius 
and Uther. Say to Harold the Saxon, “ Ye have 
left us but the tomb of the Druid and the hills of 
the eagle; but freedom and royalty are ours, in life 
and in death—not for you to demand them, not for 
us to betray.” Nor fear ye, O my chiefs, few, but 
unmatched in glory and truth; fear not ye to perish 
by the hunger thus denounced as our doom, on these 
heights that command the fruits of our own fields! 
No, die we may, but not mute and revengeless. Go 
back, whispering warrior; go back, false son of 
Cymry—and tell Harold to look well to his walls 
and his trenches. We will vouchsafe him grace for 
his grace—we will not take him by surprise, nor 
under cloud of the night. With the gleam of our 
spears and the clash of our shields, we will come 
from the hill; and, famine-worn as he deems us, 
hold a feast in his walls which the vultures of Snow- 
don plume their pinions to share !’— Rash man and 
unhappy !’ cried the monk; ‘what curse drawest 
thou down on thy head! Wilt thou be the mur- 
therer of thy men, in strife unavailing and vain ? 
Heaven holds thee guilty of all the blood thou shalt 
causeto be shed.-—‘ Be dumb !—hush thy screech, 
lying raven !’ exclaimed Gryffyth, his eyes darting 
fire, and his slight form dilating. ‘Once, priest and 
monk went before us to inspire, not to daunt; and 
our cry, Alleluia! was taught us by the saints of the 
Church, on the day when Saxons, fierce and many 
as Harold's, fell on the field of Maes-Garmon. No, 
the curse is on the head of the invader, not on those 
who defend hearth and altar. Yea, as the song to 
the bard, the cursx leaps through my veins, and 
rushes forth from my lips. By the land they have 
ravaged; by the gore they have spilt; on these crags, 
our last refuge; below the carn on yon heights, 
where the Dead stir to hear me,—I launch the 
curse of the wronged and the doomed on the children 
of Hengist! They in turn shall know the steel of 
the stranger—their crown shall be shivered as glass, 
and their nobles be as slaves in the land. And the 
line of Hengist and Cerdic shall be rased from the 
roll of empire, And the ghosts of our fathers shall 





glide, appeased, over the grave of their nation. But 
we—wWweE, though weak in the body, in the soul shall 
be strong to the last ! The ploughshare may pass over 
our cities, but the soil shall be trod by our steps, and 
our deeds keep our language alive in the songs of 
our bards. Nor, in the great Judgment Day, shall 
any race but the race of Cymry rise from their 
graves in this corner of earth, to answer for the sins 
of the brave.’ So impressive the voice, so grand the 
brow, and sublime the wild gesture of the King, as 
he thus spoke, that not only the monk himself was 
awed; not only, though he understood not the 
words, did the Norman knight bow his head, as a 
child when the lightning he fears as by instinct, 
flashes out from the cloud,—but even the sullen 
and wide-spreading discontent at work among most 
of the chiefs was arrested fora moment. But the 
spearmen and multitude above, excited by the tidings 
of safety to life, and worn out by repeated defeat, 
and the dread fear of famine, too remote to hear the 
King, were listening eagerly to the insidious ad- 
dresses of the two stealthy conspirators, creeping 
from rank to rank; and already they begun to sway 
and move, and sweep slowly down towards the King. 
Recovering his surprise, the Norman again neared 
Gryffyth, and began to re-urge his mission of peace. 
But the chief waived him back sternly, and said 
aloud, though in Saxon:—‘ No secrets can pass 
between Harold and me. Thus much alone, take 
thou back as answer:—I thank the Earl, for myself, 
my Queen, and my people. Noble have been his 
courtesies as foe; as foe I thank him—as King, 
defy. The torque he hath returned to my hand, he 
shall see again ere the sun set. Messengers, ye are 
answered: withdraw and speed fast, that we may 
pass not your steps on the road.’ The monk sighed, 
and cast a look of holy compassion over the circle; 
and a pleased man was he to see in the faces of most 
there, that the King was alone in his fierce defiance. 
Then lifting again the rood, he turned away, and 
with him went the Norman.” 

The above, and nearly all that belongs to it, 
is invention,—and very admirably irivented it 
is. We know nothing much more animating 
and inspiring than the whole that relates to the 
Cat-King (as Gryffyth is called by the Norman), 
his struggles, his defeats, and his sufferings. 

We venture to think that Sir E. B. Lytton i# 
much mistaken when he represents, not merely 
the clergy, but the young soldiers and courtiers 
of the reign of the Confessor as well acquainted 
with the ivetare of Greece and Rome. It is 
true that as regards abbots and monks he is, in 
compensation, very severe. He does — to 
such ecclesiastics as Lanfranc and Aelred; but 
he makes an abbot who figures prominently in 
one or two scenes ignorant of the commonest 
rudiments of Latin,—while a younger brother 
in his company is lost in wonder at the learning 
of his superior. The following is a short part 
of their dialogue.— 

“*The King’s Norman favourites at least 
honoured the Church.’\—‘ That is true,” said an abbot, 
‘and, an it were not for two things, I should love the 
Norman better than the Saxon.‘ What are they, 
my father ?—asked an aspiring young monk.— 
‘Inprinis, quoth the abbot, proud of the one Latin 
word he thought he knew, but that, as we see, was 
an error; ‘they cannot speak so as to be understood, 
and I fear me much they incline to mere carnal 
learning.” Here was a sanctified groan :—‘* Count 
William himself spoke to me in Latin !’ continued 
the abbot, raising his eyebrows.—‘ Did he ?—Won- 
derful !’ exclaimed several voices. ‘And what did 
you answer, holy father ??—‘ Marry,’ said the abbot 
solemnly, ‘I replied, “Jnprinis.” ’—‘ Good!’ said 
the young monk, with a look of profound admira- 
tion.” 

We have introduced this extract by way of 
contrast with the learning attributed to other 
classes. Even of Gryffyth, the Cat-King of 
Wales, we are told that “his mind had turned 
from the literature of Rome to the legends and 
songs and chronicles of his land;” and other 
personages, both Saxon and Norman, refer ta 
Greek and Latin authors with far too much 
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familiarity. Homeric fables and Homeric per- 
sonages are mentioned and alluded to by the 
characters; and though we may be willing to 
admit that more learning existed among our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers than has by ge | been 
supposed, yet we most seriously doubt whether 
it is consistent with the state of knowledge of 
the time to put quotations from Horace into 
the mouth of a young soldier,—still more, that 
he should employ such in conversation with a 
rude Saxon from the weald of Kent. Of course, 
what the author introduces on his own account 
and in his own person in the progress of the 
narrative is not liable to any such objection ; 
and whether it did or did not require to be 
translated in A.D. 1052, it is quite clear that 
Sir E. B. Lytton is of opinion that it requires to 
be translated in a.p. 1848,—for we cannot call 
to mind an instance in which he has employed a 
scrap of Latin where he has not done his readers 
the favour to render it into English. Whatever 
might be the case in England in the eleventh 
century, we are sure that Greek was not studied 
in Italy even in the thirteenth century,—and 
that Dante knew nothing of Homer unless at 
second-hand. 

In connexion with this matter, we may here 
not unfitly notice the great number of Saxon and 
Anglo-Saxon words employed by Sir E. B. Lytton 
without explanation, even where explanation 
seemed most necessary. If the absence of this 
explanation should have the effect of inducing 
the readers of ‘ Harold’ to make themselves in 
some degree proficients in the great and noble 
language of their remote ancestors, so much the 


better ; but in the mean time it might not have 
been improper to have added an interpretation, 
in brackets or otherwise — provided it were 
really necessary that the author should go out 
of his way to employ terms so little understood 


by the great body of persons to whom he ad- 
dresses himself. Sometimes the context will 
enable the reader to guess what is meant; but 
generally, we think, he will be quite at a loss 
for the meaning. We copy a few—and but a 
few—regarding which, we are confident, even 
well-educated persons will be at some loss: 
—weregeld, lithsmen, ceorl sixhendmen cyst, 
mancuses, dour, cnehts, quens: which, with 
many more, are of perpetual occurrence. We 
say nothing of such words as thegn, which 
might have been more intelligibly and less 
cacophonously written thane,—or of zemmes, 
which Sir E. B. Lytton himself seems some- 
times to use indifferently with gems,—but we 
should like to know what is gained by the 
rejection of a word having the same meaning 
and in daily employment. The author seems 
to have “crammed” himself from Mr. D’Eyn- 
court’s folios (as he admits in his prefatory 
epistle)—and then fancied that matters familiar 
to him must also be well known to others. This 
is an ordinary error. 

The great reputation which the author has 
justly acquired enables him easily to afford that 
such minor faults and blemishes should be 

ointed out. For this reason, we tell him that 

e is not to suppose, because he sees in a plan 
of London of the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury two rings marked down for the baiting of 
bulls and bears, and because the sport may be 
mentioned by Fitzstephen, that re places 
existed on the same spot in the middle of the 
eleventh century. His mention of these rings 
forms part of a very interesting, but not a very 
accurate, description of London before the Con- 
quest, in his first volume. The truth is, that we 
have no sufficient materials for such a descrip- 
tion; and on this account we are willing to take 
Sir E. B. Lytton’s fanciful representation,— 
which is highly picturesque. He is seldom at 
fault when he relies on himself and his own 





resources. One instance to the contrary may, 
however, be pointed out near the end of his 
second volume; where William, then Count— 
or Duke—of Normandy challenges Harold to 
bend his bow,—an exertion to which the Saxon 
noble is not accustomed, and which therefore 
he declines. The meaning of bending a bow is 
not, as Sir E. B. Lytton seems to imagine, the 
pulling of a cloth-yard arrow to the head after 
the bow has been strung; it is stringing a bow, 
—an operation requiring both art and strength, 
and dangerous to the weak and the unskilful. 


Of the story itself we have said little; because 
the rude outline of nearly the whole of it is to 
be found in history—if history it deserve, at that 
early date, to be called. The loves of Harold 
and Edith form but a small portion of the tale; 
—and as that is the most imaginative portion, 
so in several respects it is the best. The cha- 
racter of the heroine is delicately and touch- 
ingly drawn ; and her feminine sweetness and 
tenderness are excellently set off by, and con- 
trasted with, the more masculine proportions 
and appearance of Hilda, her magical and 
mysterious grandmother,—who, from first to 
last, acts a very prominent part in all that re- 
lates to Harold’s affection and to his ambition. 
She is a very grand personage, who adheres to 
the Saxon faith, rejecting the Christian creed, 
and resorts to all the solemn and awful incanta- 
tions belonging to her ancient superstitions, 
It must be confessed that she now and then 
reminds us of Norna in Sir W. Scott’s ‘ Pirate,’ 
and of Meg Merrilies in his ‘Guy Mannering’ ; 
but it is only for a moment,—and in such a 
manner as could not have been avoided by the 
author. What follows is a small part of a 
scene in which the two lovers and Hilda are 
introduced, in the second volume.— 


“There is no joy for me,’ returned Edith plain- 
tively; ‘and I have that on my heart,’ she added, 
with a sudden and almost fierce change of tone, 
‘which at last I will dare tospeak. I reproach thee, 
Hilda, that thou hast marred all my life; that thou 
hast duped me with dreams, and left me alone in 
despair.’ —‘ Speak on,’ said Hilda, calmly, as a nurse 
to a froward child.—* Hast thou not told me, from 
the first dawn of my wondering reason, that my life 
and lot were interwoven with—with (the word, mad 
and daring, must out) with those of Harold the peer- 
less? But for that, which my fancy took from thy 
lips as a law, I had never been so vain and so frantic; 
I had never watched each play of his face, and trea- 
sured each word from his lips; I had never made 
my life but a part of his life—all my soul but the 
shadow of his sun. But for that, I had hailed the 
calm of the cloister—but for that, I had glided in 
peace to my grave. And now—znow, O Hilda—’ 
Edith paused, and that break had more eloquence 
than any words she could command. ‘And,’ she 
resumed quickly, ‘thou knowest that these hopes 
were but dreams—that the law ever stood between 
him and me—and that it was guilt to love him.’—‘ I 
knew the law,’ answered Hilda, ‘ but the law of fools 
is to the wise as the cobweb swung over the brake to 
the wing of the bird. Ye are sibbe to each other, 
some five times removed; and therefore an old man 
at Rome saith that ye ought not to wed. When the 
shavelings obey the old man at Rome, and put 
aside their own wives and frillas, and abstain from 
the wine cup and the chase and the brawl, I will 
stoop to hear of their laws,—with disrelish it may be, 
but without scorn. It is no sin to love Harold; 
and no monk and no law shall prevent your union 
on the day appointed to bring ye together, form and 
heart.’—‘ Hilda! Hilda! madden me not with joy,’ 
cried Edith, starting up in rapturous emotion, her 
young face dyed with blushes, and all her renovated 
beauty so celestial that Hilda herself was almost 
awed, as if by the vision of Freya, the northern 
Venus, charmed by a spell from the halls of Asgard. — 
‘ But that day is distant,’ renewed the Vala.—* What 
matters! what matters!’ cried the pure child of 
Nature; ‘I ask but hope. Enough,—oh! enough, 
if we are but wedded on the borders of the grave!’ 





—‘ Lo, then,’ said Hilda, ‘ behold, the sun of thy lif 
dawns again!’ As she spoke, the Vala 

her arm, and, through the intersticed columns of the 
fane, Edith saw the large shadow of a man Cast over 
the stillsward. Presently into the space of the circle 
came Harold, her beloved. His face was pale with 
grief yet recent; but, perhaps more than ever. digni 
was in his step and command on his brow, for he 
felt that now alone with him rested the Might of 
Saxon England. And what royal robe so inves, 
with imperial majesty the form of man as the grave 
sense of power responsible in an earnest soul ?—Thoy 
comest,” said Hilda, ‘in the hour I predicted; at the 
setting of the sun and the rising of the star.‘ Yq, 
said Harold, gloomily, ‘I will not oppose TY sense 
to thy prophecies; for who shall judge of that power 
of which he knows not the elements ? or despise the 
marvel of which he cannot detect the imposture, 

The earlier portion of the story is perh; 
too much pron © 2 of obscure history whe a 
interesting; and the only incidents in the first 
volume that may be said really to belong to g 
novel consist of the return of Earl Godwin and 
his four sons from banishment, and the declara. 
tion by Harold of his love for Edith,—who, as 
we have seen, stood within the forbidden de. 
grees of consanguinity to him. The incidents 
acquire a more rapid movement in the second 
volume,—and the interest is powerfully wound 
up in the third. They, therefore, who pause 
and look back when they have arrived at the 
end of 300 pages will feel dissatisfied; let 
them wait until they have finished the whole, 
and their dissatisfaction will then be that they 
have come to the end of the work. 

It is not unusual in productions of this class 
to find that the person intended for the hero is 
not the hero in fact. Such, in a degree, is the 
case with Harold. In various parts of the 
story he is not so much its hero as William, Duke 
of Normandy, the victor at Hastings; and Sir 
E. B. Lytton has drawn the character of Wil 
liam with such force and fulness that when he 
and Harold are together it is not to be disputed 
that William attracts more attention, if not in- 
terest, than his younger rival. We do not say 
that the affections of the reader are not with 
Harold; but the genius, the resources, the 
mental power and subtlety of William engross 
our admiration,—and would make us feel certain, 
even if we knew nothing historically of the 
issue, that he must triumph. We admit all 
along the courage and generosity of Harold; 
but, as the author tells us, his parts are compa- 
ratively slow,—and when in Normandy he was 
outwitted, and would have been more so, but 
for the sagacity and penetration of his little 
nephew Haco. This may be true as history, but 
it is not right as art—and here we have a part 
cular example of the difficulties of the historical 
novel. We cannot go thoroughly and heartily 
along with any hero whom we expect to se 
duped, and'who we know in the end will be 
conquered. 





Industry of the Rhine. Series I]. Manufae- 
tures ; embracing a View of the Social Condi- 
tion of the Manufacturing Population of that 
District. By T. C. Banfield. Cox. 

In this small pocket volume we have a succinct 

account of the manufactures situated in that 

broad belt of land intersected by the Rhine 

They embrace an infinite variety; but the ma- 

nufacture of iron and lead occupies the largest 

number of hands. Some mines of these metals 
have been worked for several centuries wi 
little or no alteration in the manner of operating. 

Here is an account of the Stahlberg iron mine, 

in the Siegen district.— . 
“It was Saturday afternoon when we arrived 

there, and a small building near the entrance wi 

occupied as a school-room by such of the miners ® 
desired to improye themselves in plan-drawing 
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tion. This apartment is where the miners 
daily at prayer before going into the mine. 
entrance is by an adit cut from the lowest 
in the valley, and carried 660 fathoms on end 
renthe hill. It is 7 feet high by 4 broad, accord- 
» to the custom of the country, and is vaulted, 

‘ag built up with brick where the sides were not 
grmed by the solid rock. The rock, or country, as 
itis called in Cornwall, is grauwacke-slate, in which 
ihe lode, or rather bed, of steelstone, 12 fathoms in 
iyeadth and 20 to 23 fathoms long, runs in a direc- 
im of N.E. and 8.W., inclining at an angle of 80° 
86° E. to the horizon. At the south end the lode 
scat off by a fault, beyond which it has not yet 
jen possible to find the vein. At the north end it 
gplits into several small veins, which lose themselves 
der an inconsiderable length. The large central 
mass formed one of those workings which old miners 
were particularly fond of, and in which their ingenuity 
played itself by cutting out chambers of irregular 
§nensions, supported by great pillars left standing 
intervals, and communicating with each other by 
hireases that led from one story to another. As 
je solid mass of ore rises nearly to the summit of 
dehill, it might almost as well have been quarried 
ut, as is the case in Styria and at Dannemora; and 
iie plan now pursued is, after clearing away all the 
ge left in the upper chambers, to remove the pillars, 
wi let the surface over the cavity fall in; the miners 
working continually downward, and the hill following 
tem as they proceed, until they reach the bottom. 
The height from the adit by which we entered to the 
highest point excavated is 60 fathoms, and is divided 
iito 10 stories, the first and second of which are now 
wiked out. This mine contains the history and 
fords the most striking illustration of the mining 
tories that for centuries have been acted upon in 
tisdistrict. The ruling wish is to look upon the 
yins of metal in which nature has been liberal as a 
tmasure belonging to the land, which must be slowly 
ad economically worked out, that the people may 
ut be impoverished. On such a theory all the 
dlulations of modern mining break down. It dis- 
ourages all concentration of power and rapidity of 
wrk, because the task set to the miner is one that 
mst last for centuries if possible. Accordingly, in 
il descriptions of the mine which the stranger meets 
vith, it is gravely asserted, ‘that at the present rate 
working, the streak of ore in the Miisen mine will 
hmish employment to the miners for centuries.’ 
Of course the error in this reasoning lies in over- 
boking the fact that if the contents of the mine were 
umed into money, or into capital in any other 
tape, employment would be just as well found by 
iand of a more profitable description than that 
thich old-fashioned mining affords. The error is, 
bonever, too common in all countries of looking on 
aining produce as revenue, and not as capital, to be 
wy wonderful here. Besides this notion, others 
paliar to the district have much influenced the 

i At present there are but 
ito 70 miners, and 30 to 36 washers and pickers 
tthe ore are employed in the Stahlberg and the 
ntiguous lead-mine named ‘ Schwabengrube.’” 

The wages here average only Is. per day ; 
tnt the wants of the miners are few,—and the 
tomy faces so often met with among English 
miners are not to be seen in Prussia. Mr. Ban- 

gives a very favourable account of the 
sutton factories, —which he describes as patterns 
neatness, regularity, and order. Schools are 
itched to some of these buildings, in which 
the children spend at least one hour daily, inde- 
padently of some time during four evenings in 
week. The attention paid to education in 

is well known; and Mr. Banfield (who 
along residence at Wiesbaden has had 

- Opportunities of forming an opinion) 
meeives that the inhabitants of the Rhenish 
nets of Prussia, Nassau, Hesse Darmstadt, 

4 Daden form a mass of 5,000,000 of the best 

ed inhabitants of Europe. 

Cologne still maintains its reputation for the 
le ited perfume called after its name, — 

dithas been imagined may have been in- 
to counteract the malignant effects of 
Many pestilential odours that assail. the 





visitor at every step in its neighbourhood. 
Respecting the mystery of the real Jean Marie 
Farina and the invention of the essence, Mr. 
Banfield says :— 

“We believe the truth to be contained in the 
following statement, which has been given us on good 
authority :—A famous distiller (if not the famous 
one), Jean Marie Farina, died several years ago, and 
left his receipt and his business to two daughters, 
both married. The husband of one of these only 
carried on the business, and his establishment is at 
No. 129, Hoch Strasse. It is certain that the name 
has been multiplied in some cases at Cologne by 
hunting out persons named Farina in Italy, who 
were made use of to give a pretext for putting that 
name on the bottles. But no descent will secure a 
supremacy in a manufacture which depends both on 
the quality of the essential oils used, and the pro- 
portions in which they are mixed, circumstances in 
which it seems likely that no two batches made by 
the same hand can ever perfectly agree. There are 
at least three manufacturers who stand pretty much 
alike in favour with the public, and altogether we 
believe the candidates for that favour number four- 
teen, of whom ten bear the name of Farina. 
Several receipts have been published of this famous 
water; one by Dr. Ure was said to have been 
obtained from the inventor, M. Farina. According 
to this, sage, mint, thyme, calamus, angelica, cam- 
phor, rose-leaves, violets, lavender, orange-flowers, 
wormwood, all the spices, and no less than eight 
ethereal oils, combine their flavours to produce the 
unrivalled scent of the water. Another receipt 
names only the essential oils, leaving out the herbs 
and the spices. These are mixed with alcohol, and 
the whole gently distilled. There are now distillers 
of eau de Cologne in every large town, and every 
considerable chemist’s establishment makes its own. 
Still the quantity made and sold at Cologne is very 
large. We did not hear a positive statement respect- 
ing it that could be relied upon.” 

The traveller who desires to knew more of 
the Rhine country than can he gathered from a 
steam-boat excursion on the river will find Mr. 
Banfield an instructive, and often an amusing, 
guide. 


Recollections of Bush Life in Australia. 
W. Haygarth, Esq. Murray. 
Tue library of Australia has recently received 
so many and various accessions, and the subjects 
of colonial life and policy have so frequently 
engaged our attention during the past few 
months, that we should not have been tempted 
to return to the topic by any less spirited and 
reeable work than the one before us. Mr. 
aygarth has had some years’ experience of 
Australian life, and writes with a thorough 
comprehension of his subject. His work is 
not perfectly regular in its form,—but this the 
goneced reader will find a great advantage. It 
as neither the shape of a treatise nor that of a 
journal; but is something between them—com- 
Lacing the compact information of the first 
with the readable interest of the second. Nar- 
rative and disquisition are nicely interwoven. 
The far greater part of the work is the result 
of personal knowledge and experience; and 
wherever the information of others is made use 
of, it is digested, reproduced with added value, 
and, in fact, made the author’s own. The 
work, however, has one fault, and that, in such 
productions, a grave one ;—an almost total ab- 
sence of dates. Considering the rapid changes 
which supervene in a country like Australia, 
it is of importance to know when an account 
was written, arid to what exact period of time 
it refers. Such of our readers as, like our- 
selves, take the trouble to wade through the 
voluninous parliamentary papers which are 
annually printed having reference to the colo- 
nies of that continent, can alone fully appre- 
ciate the particular necessity for having a date 
to every authenticated statement :—but every 
person will understand the general value of 
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precision as to time in matters subject to eon 
stant changes. It would be no more absurd 
to publish the particulars of a census without 
naming the year in which it was taken than 
such an account of Australia as Mr. Haygarth 
here offers. This is, however, an omission 
which may easily be rectified in any new issue. 


In speaking a short time ago of a new scheme 
of colonization, we noticed some curious con= 
trasts of character betwixt the modes of life 
and the prevailing sentiments of the Anglo- 
Saxon at home and in the colonies; and ob- 
served that the cast of the new societies which 
spring up in the wilderness assimilates not to 
the English but to the American type. This 
tendency is in fact so nearly universal in all the 
latitudes in which our countrymen have taken 
root, as to irresistibly suggest the operation of 
some natural law by which the further deve- 
lopement of this hardy colonizing race is forced 
in a specific direction towards a new form of 
social life and new aspects of individual and 
national character. Before the highly-blended 
race—the Composite order of man— which 
in modern language we call Anglo-Saxon, from 
its preponderant element, assumed the mission 
of conquest and colonization, the process of 
making new states was not a creation but a 
mere continuation, The ancients only repro 
duced themselves. Spain only made miserable 
New Spains; Holland produced nothing but 
Dutch settlements, and France only inferior 
French departments. England alone creates 
—renders something which is not a petty Eng- 
land. Her colonial children grow up, not in 
her own likeness, but in that of her first-born 
settled on the banks of the Potomac. The 
importance of well noting this curious fact 
cannot be over-estimated. The globe is belted 
with these growing states. From New Zealand 
to Australia, through the Eastern Archipelago, 
to Hindustan,—from the Indian Ocean to Natal, 
and from the Cape of Good Hope through the 
West India Islands and Honduras, to the vast 
region of the northern continent of America,—a 
system of nations dominated by one great race is 
forming; and a century is not likely to pass away 
before these nations, separately or confederately, 
will hold the entire world in theirembrace. What- 
ever may ers om in Europe, this is the his- 
tory that is making for the future,—the early 
records of which will one day become highl 
valuable. It is fitting, therefore, that in a wor 
like ours—the index and epitome of contempo- 
rary literature and history—a place should be 
found for every book of value on such a sub- 
ject:—but Mr. Haygarth tempts us on other 
grounds, and would command our attention 
were his theme connected with less important 
matters. Avoiding plan, we shall string to- 

ether a few of his characteristic passages. 
First, let us accompany him on a ride through 
the forest.— 

“There is nothing more pleasant during a journey 
‘up the country’ than, after a long ride through the 
forest, to emerge, towards evening, upon some clear 
and verdant space, surrounded by woods, not termi- 
nating abruptly, but shelving down, and opening 
gradually, as if placed there by the hand of nature 
as a picturesque fringe to the plain. Here there is 
a brief but delightful change of sight and sound; the 
chirp of the locust ceases,and the murmur of bleating 
flocks and lowing herds soothes the ear, while the 
eye dwells refreshed upon a variety of water and 
pasture, and marks the distant white smoke, which, 
curling upwards against a dark mass of wooded hills, 
points out the habitation of man; the ‘ coach-whip, 
with his peculiar jerking cry, excites the curiosity ot 
the stranger; and the bell-bird, never found but in 
the vicinity of water, adds its musical note. But 
soon, as the traveller journeys onward, the forest once 
more closes behind him, and shuts out from view the 


favoured spot, After one of these passing glimpses 
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of civilization, it is not without some slight misgivings 
that the stranger in the colony continues his route, 
until a casual meeting with a flock of sheep, or drove 
of half-wild cattle or horses, hurrying down to market, 
or with the slow and ponderous wool-dray, again 
cheers his spirits, as it tells of habitable regions still 
farther in the interior. Again the forest opens, and 
discovers the ‘running fence’ of a paddock, leading 
to a wayside inn, at the erection of which Nature 
seems to have lent her aid; and, as if to spare the 
labours of the axe, to have purposely created a gap 
just spacious enough for its site, beyond which the 
gum-trees are once more seen, as dense and monoto- 
nous as ever. The arrival of a party of travellers at 
a bush-inn in Australia creates little of that eagerness 
to ‘give satisfaction’ and anticipate the strangers’ 
wants, that is to be met with at most decent country- 
inns in a land of competition. The owner of the house 
is usually civil, but the tone of his reception is very 
unlike what we are used to in the mother-country; 
and, while he sets forth his accommodations for the 
benefit of his guests, he does so with the air of a 
man who is thoroughly aware of the fact that between 
his own house and the nearest in any direction lie 
not less than perhaps twenty good miles. Upon the 
whole, when the traveller rides away on the following 
morning, he has no reason to 
Sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an Inn ; 

for at many of the settlers’ houses, where he gives 
fer his entertainment no other equivalent than his 
company, his reception will generally be far more 
cordial,” 


There is a fearful leaven of vice, extravagance 
and immorality, in the population of Australia 
—the result of the seventy years’ prevalence 
of the system of transportation. Drunkenness 
is the great colonial vice. Hear Mr. Haygarth’s 
experience.— 

“ At these inns in the interior little else is drunk 
but raw spirits, for a mixture with water is commonly 
considered equivalent to spoiling both, It is terrible 
to see the state to which a man is sometimes re- 
duced who, in a warm climate like that of Australia, 
has been drinking new and bad liquor for several 
days, during which he has eaten little or nothing. 
fie suddenly awakes out of a drunken sleep and 
finds that his money is all gone, and with it his best 
means of recovery, which, in such cases, is to take 
smaller quantities of liquor, diminishing them by 
degrees till he recovers his strength: as he is unable 
to do this, his nerves are suddenly relaxed, and he is 
attacked by delirium tremens, the severe penalty of 
his excesses, At a township on the eastemn coast of 
Australia I saw a most salutary method put into 
practice for keeping order among a set of these hard 
drinkers: there was a large empty room at one end 
of the inn, into which its owner, who was a very 
powerful man, used to thrust his customers as soon 
as ever they grew noisy; and thus one might see them 
‘quoited down’ by couples and locked in, until 
soberness again dawned upon them. There is no 
arguing with men confirmed in this habit. I have 
frequently done so, and cannot boast of ever having 
made a convert even to the theory of temperance. 
The conversation on such occasions was pretty much 
as follows:_‘ Now, my man, you've worked hard 
during the last twelve months, and let me recom- 
mend you to give up your old practices, and lay by 
your money.’-—‘ Well, so I would, Sir, if it was a 
good round sum, but where’s the use of hoarding up 
a few pounds? it’s better to “be happy” while it 
lasts." But what will you do when you grow old 
and can’t work, if you go on in this way ?—‘Oh! I 
don't know, Sir ; if it comes to the worst I must get 
some one to knock me on the head.’ It was useless 
to remonstrate with such an arguer; he would sooner 
die in poverty than deny himself the gratification of 
‘ drinking his wages.’ ” 

This incident is also suggestive.— 

“Tn one of the southern districts a fine soda 
spring was discovered, and on the strength of this 
a bush-inn had been erected in its vicinity, its owner 
speculating on the probability of its bringing him a 
quick sale of spirits, by admixture of its water with 
acid and alcohol. In this he was not disappointed, 
for it soon became a favourite beverage among his 
customers, until the following characteristic incident 





took place. It entered the heads of a party of 
carousers at the inn that a great deal of time and 
trouble would be saved by converting the whole well 
into one large effervescing draught, and for this pur- 
pose they collected a great quantity of spirit, sugar, 
and acid, and having showered them down into the 
water and stirred it about with a pole, they awaited 
the mighty result: this, the story goes on to say, 
proved unsatisfactory ; little besides mud came to the 
top, and the spring never recovered the outrage.” 

From such a condition the way to the Bush 
is easy. Of characters known to the mother- 
country, bushrangers most resemble highway- 
men. The terror which these malefactors 
spread through a settlement is well described 
in the work before us. An account of a visit 
from a couple of the order will interest the 
reader. — 

“ At length, one evening, long after we had grown 
tired of the rumours of wars, and had discontinued 
all our preparations for defence, ‘ Buchan Charley’ 
came in person, accompanied by only one of his 
party, whom he stationed on the outside, while he 
himself undertook the head department, and acted 
as spokesman, Finding that no resistance was likely 
to be offered, for we were all, as he intended, taken 
by surprise, he behaved, on the whole, with civility 
and moderation ; for though he took all he wanted, 
including two of our best saddle-horses, for which he 
kindly left. his own jaded animals in exchange, he 
committed no wanton damage, and refrained, and 
also compelled his companion, who was a ruffianly 
looking Irishman of the lowest grade, to refrain from 
committing any personal outrage upon any one on 
the station ; and this forbearance has much merit in 
the case of a desperate man, who had already in- 
curred the heaviest penalty of the law, and there- 
fore cared little about further consequences. He 
had lately been plundering a store, and was most 
bravely apparelled, better, in fact, than many of us 
whom he came to rob. His dress consisted of a new 
moleskin shooting-coat, a gaudy waistcoat, with a 
profusion of watch-chain, cord trowsers, and leather 
leggings; and he wore a ‘ cabbage-tree’ hat, the rib- 
bons of which streamed fantastically over his shoul- 
ders. A powder-flask was suspended at his side, two 
brace of pistols were stuck in his huge belt, and in 
his hand he carried a short and _ highly-finished 
double-barrelled rifle, probably the favourite Manton 
or Nock of one of our neighbours. He was a tall, 
lathy-looking man, of about eight-and-twenty, and 
his countenance had an expression of calm determi- 
nation, but of assumed recklessness rather than de- 
pravity. ‘ Well,’ said the bushranger, as he stalked 
into our little abode, ‘ I suppose you all know pretty 
well who I am, “ Buchan Charley,” as they call me. 
Now I'm not going to hurt anybody, if you're civil ; 
but we want the money, arms, and horses; and those,’ 
he added emphatically, ‘we'll have. A nice place 
you've got of it here,’ said he, with a glance at our 
book-shelves ; ‘I could stay where I am all the 
rest of my life.’ This seemed to remind him of the 
fearful uncertainty of its duration; for he looked 
grave, and for a minute or two laid aside his effron- 
tery. In fact, all this volubility only betrayed the 
nervous excitement it was intended to conceal, or 
perhaps under which he unconsciously acted ; for 
nervous he undoubtedly was, in spite of his assumed 
coolness. My leather hat-case attracted his notice ; 
he cut asunder the band which fastened the top, 
evidently not in the spirit of wanton mischief, but be- 
cause, in his agitation, he did not see the key, which 
was standing in the lock. His talk was chiefly apolo- 
getical, and calculated to regain, as far as possible, 
our good opinion. He rambled incessantly from one 
subject to another. The disjointed fragments of his 
conversation, when put together in a more connected 
form, gave us in substance the following history.— 
Ill treatment, he said, had brought him to his 
present situation. Having worked hard and steadily 
for several years, he had been paid by an ‘ order,’ 
for which he could never get the cash, as the house 
in Sydney, on which it was drawn, had stopped pay- 
ment, and he had no redress. So, finding that, in 
his opinion, ‘ honesty was a fool,’ as Iago says, he 
tried its opposite, which soon brought him to a ‘road- 
party.’ There his punishment was extreme. Loaded 
with irons, working hard upon the sandy roads, be- 





neath a burning summer's sun, with a diet 


beef and ‘hominy,’ and not even a wufcienes 
that, he could endure it no longer, and resolved ~ 
escape, or be shot in the attempt. He euccesdad 
communicating his intentions to a fellow-prisones 
who agreed to join him, and they resolved to ‘chance 
it’ on the very next opportunity. It was some time 
before one presented itself, for between soldiers and 
overseers it was difficult to stir a finger without ob. 
servation. At length the moment arrived, They 
had been sent to work on a part of the road at some 
distance from the stockade, and, as luck would have 
it for them, the overseer happened to keep the pan, 

at work rather longer than usual, and it was dusk 
ere they returned; so, on passing a ‘ patch of sery}’ 
on the road-side, they managed to slip into it unseen 
Here they lay concealed for several hours, during 
which they could hear the soldiers from the stockade 
in pursuit of them; but the night was so dark, and 
the ‘scrub’ so thick, that there was little chance of 
their being discovered. At midnight they ventured 
to emerge from their hiding-place, and repairing to 
a blacksmith in the neighbourhood, prevailed on 
him, partly by threats and partly by entreaties (the 
man having been himself a convict), to knock of 
their irons. Thus they were once more fairly g& 
large; but to’set them up in their new line both ams 
and horses must be obtained. From a party of stock- 
keepers, whom they dismounted, they soon procured 
the latter; and then galloping up to their station, got 
possession of their fowling-pieces, and thenceforth 
were thoroughly equipped. And what sort of a life 
were they then leading? was it for the better, even 
after the horrors of the ‘iron gang? No; Charley 
confessed voluntarily that it was wretched beyond 
conception, and that, if he could have formed the 
least idea of what it was to be, he would rather have 
remained in his fetters. Lurking in caves and fast- 
nesses of the bush, the very silence of which drove 
him to think—his greatest curse ; hunted day and 
night by the mounted police; prevented from sleep- 
ing, or even taking a meal in security, by the know- 
ledge that they were always on his track, with ‘his 
hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him,’ he was now more like a wild beast than 
a human being, and the never-ceasing strain upon 
his mind was, he said, almost insupportable ; but it 
was then too late to retract.” 


Connected with this visit is an incident anda 
moral of wider application than the writer as- 
sumes,— 

“Yet there was courtesy even among bush- 
rangers. About two years before Charley had be 
come what he was, I met him on his way toa 
station where he had been hired, and had put him 
upon the right road. This he remembered, and 
though he was now under what, in a state of civili 
zation, would be called the ‘ disagreeable necessity’ 
of taking one of my saddle-horses, he promised not 
to injure him, but to leave him where he might be 
afterwards recovered, all which he duly performed. 
Had I, on the above-mentioned occasion, ridden by 
without noticing him, he would probably have re- 
membered that also, and, instead of leaving my horse 
in a place of safety, would either have shot him, as 
he or his gang served many others, or put him in 
some inaccessible part of the country, where he might 
not have been found again. We never know, in this 
fluctuating sea of life, when, or in what manner, 4 
civility may be repaid.” 2 

We had marked a few passages on the abori- 
gines for extract, but the exhaustion of our 
space prevents their being given. We must 
make room, however, for the following notes.— 

“The most interesting objects of the group were 
the children; viewed at that tender age, ere the wil 
blood ran strong in their veins, they seemed born for 
better things than their parents could teach them, 
and we seldom saw one of them without a wish to 
reclaim it from the hard and desultory life 
was before it, in spite, it must be owned, 
known precedents, which have hitherto fully borne 
out old Horace’s maxim that it is in vain to com 
with nature— 

Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret, 
In fact there is something in the very constitution 
of an Australian savage which sets at defiance al 
attempts at domestication, Unlike a Scotchmat, 
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as Johnson has told us,‘ much may be made 
if he be caught young,’ he has, up to the present 
time, been proof against the ameliorating effects of 
early education. He can he reconciled to a tempo- 
residence with the white man, he may laugh 
yith him, smoke with him, and accompany him wil- 
Jingly on his excursions; but his stay can never be 
onsidered permanent, for even in this half-civilized 
state he will not long be contented. Suddenly a 
reaction takes place, and the settler who, on the pre- 
sjous evening, had left his black protégé comfortably 
seeping in an adjacent ‘ gunyio,’ or camp, with his 
two sheets of bark above his head, and a sparkling 
Jog-fire at his feet, awakes in the morning and finds 
him gone. The fugitive was perhaps to have accom- 
jed him the very next day on some preconcerted 
expedition which had been discussed the last thing 
ger night, but in the morning he is gone, whither 
no one can tell: ere the first signs of life appeared, 
eren among the early risers on a stock-station, he 
has gathered up his spears, his boomerings, and 
m cloak, and plunged into the boundless forest, 
yhence he will some day re-appear as suddenly, 
in to take a peep at the white man’s home, and 
again to return to the superior attractions of absolute 
freedom.” 
This propensity, common to most animals in a 
sate of nature, may be overcome in time: and 
the accounts which Mr. Haygarth gives of the 
mental wers of these savages warrant an 
attempt ee made to educate them gradually, 
ad if possible to assimilate them to civilized 
seiety. Hitherto civilization has carried nothing 
hutmisfortunes and annihilation to inferior races: 
itis time that the white man should begin to 
discharge the duties, as well as exercise the 
ed rights, which are the incidents of his 
mental and physical superiority. 





Partnership “En Commandite ;” or, Partner- 
ship with Limited Liabilities. Wilson. 

Partnership “en commandite,” it may be need- 
filto inform many of our reacers, is a device 
insome of the commercial codes of the conti- 
nent for facilitating the introduction of capital 
into industrial undertakings. As the English 
lawyers regard the subject of partnership, it re- 
presents an engagement between two or more 
persons whereby the entire fortune of each and 
of all becomes liable for the due fulfilment of 
erery contract entered into by the firm. This 
——— with unlimited liability, and the 
only species of partnership—except in the case 
of companies empowered by a special Act of 
Purliament or holding Letters Patent — of 
vhich we have any knowledge in this country. 
The French code recognizes a system by which 
afim can be carried on partly by men whose 
responsibility is absolute and entire and partly 
bymen whose responsibility is confined to the 
contribution which they have actually paid 
wards the joint capital of the concern. In a 
por country there can be no question that an 
nstitution of this kind is exceedingly useful. It 
}temotes the effectiveness of the comparatively 
mall resources really in existence,—and it in- 
teduces into commerce as partners “en com- 
mandite” an active and influential class of per- 
wns who under a less considerate legislation 
would fall, with few exceptions, into the econo- 
nical category of “unproductive.” It is quite 
trtain that the present race of Englishmen 
tquire no legal bonus to impel them into active 
iidustrial pursuits; and it is also quite certain 
that the evils of England are not evils which 
ring from a want of capital. So far, the cir- 
cumstances of these islands and the circum- 
“ances of the continent are different as regards 
¢findamental reasons either for or against 
introduction of this, to us, novel rule of 
meeantile jurisprudence. There are also con- 
terations connected with the habits and 
maxims of business which have grown up under 
Present state of things, and which could 





not be thoroughly inoculated with so material 
an alteration without considerable inconvenience 
and some hazard. On the whole, however, we 
incline to the opinion that limited liability, as 
between certain partners of a firm and the 
— might be introduced with safety and 

enefit into English practice. We find the 
chief reason for this conclusion in the belief 
that such a change in the law would do some- 
thing, however little, towards extending the 
field for the profitable employment of the surplus 
funds ‘of the thrifty and the industrious among 
the lower ranks of the middle and the higher 
ranks of the working classes,—that it would give 
the active and the intelligent among these 
classes a better opportunity of competence and 
success by removing many of the present 
obstacles to the association of dormant capital 
with working skill. One of the most urgent 
necessities of our commercial legislation is the 


thorough reform and consolidation of the law of | 


partnership, especially in those most important 
sections of it which relate to extensive joint- 
stock societies. Whenever this great and use- 
ful task shall be undertaken, we conceive that 
it will be an unfortunate omission if the ‘en 
commandite” principle be not included and 
incorporated in the revised scheme of juris- 
prudence. 

So far as the present publication promotes 
this end, it will be useful; but we have rarely 
met with a book which corresponds so imper- 
fectly with its title-page. Proceeding upon the 
ordinary supposition that the name of a book 
ought to be some reasonable guide as to its 
contents, we naturally expected to find in this 
handsome looking octavo, an exposition, proceed- 
ing upon specific examples, of the practical 
working of the law abread,—and of the best and 
shortest methods of assimilating it to our own 
statutes and decisions. In reality, the only 
portion of the work which specifically treats of 
the law of partnership is the 23 pages of the 
appendix. The bulk of the volume is occupied 
with a discursive disquisition on a a of 
topics: American trade—resources of Ireland 
—the cause of panics—and so on. The writer 
appears to have satisfied his own mind that the 
great element to be regarded in all such in- 
quiries, is the existence or non-existence, then 
and there, of the law of limited liability. This 
seems to him to be the great test,—the universal 
solvent of all dilemmas. The idea is ingenious, 
—and so far as we know, original; but as 
remote from the truth as to contend that the 
wealth of Lancashire has grown out of the 
establishment of the Board of Trade,—or that 
the size of London is to be attributed to the 
Act of Habeas Corpus. There is to be sure 
some connexion between these very different 
things; but it will be a new era in philo- 
sophy when the relation of cause and effect 
is supposed to exist between incidents and con- 
sequences so utterly dissimilar and dispropor- 
tioned. In spite, however. of this amusing 
defect, the volume is nut without merit. It is 
agreeably written; and certainly contains facts 
and details relative to various branches of trade 
which are not to be met with in writers of 
more method and higher pretensions. 





The Romanee of the Peerage ; or, Curiosities of 
Family History. By George Lillie Craik. 
Vol. I. Chapman & Hall. 

We think, with Mr. Craik, that the conception 

of some such work as ‘The Romance of the 

Peerage’ may probably have occurred to many 

persons. It is difficult to read a descent in 

Collins, or even in an inferior Peerage compiler, 

without thinking of Mr. Craik’s subject. The 

ground, nevertheless, has been unoccupied ; 
for the stories of Amy Robsart and Arabella 
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Seymour are only episodes in a family history, 
fancifully set,—whereas Mr. Craik deals with 
the history of a whole family, and pursues the 
subject into its varied ramifications. He cares 
for facts, and for facts only. There is nothing 
in his book to mislead the youthful student— 
no c sig fiction—no wish to confound time 
or place or person. We have a painstaking 
narrative, compiled from known materials and 
from the results of original, and at times success- 
ful, research. The student of English history 
will rise from the perusal of Mr. Craik’s first 
volume (all that is yet published) pleased with 
the care exhibited, the quiet sifting of facts 
and circumstances to be observed at every 
turn, and the new materials which the author's 
industry has brought to light. 

‘ Lettice Knollys,’ the heroine of Mr. Craik’s 
first volume, was in every way a remarkable 
woman. Her mother was Queen Elizabeth’s 
first cousin,—and she herself was more nearly 
related to the Queen than the actual successor 
to the crown. Her father filled the office of 
Treasurer of the Household to Queen Elizabeth, 
and her brother was the first and last Viscount 
Wallingford and Earl of Banbury, whose town 
house in the Tilt Yard at Whitehall is the 
Wallingford House of English history, and 
whose descendants have occasioned one of the 
most remarkable peerage cases in the annals 
of domestic history. Her first husband was 
Walter Devereux, first Earl of Essex of the 
Devereux family—her second the magnificent 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester—and her 
third Sir Christopher Blount, Lord Leicester’s 
Gentleman of the Horse. Her son was Queen 
Elizabeth’s favourite Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex ; and her daughter was Penelope Deve- 
reux, the Stella of Sir Philip Sydney’s ‘Astrophel 
and Stella,’ the divorced wife of Lord Rich, the 
mother of Rich, Earl of Warwick, and Rich, 
Earl of Holland,—and ultimately wife to the 
wise and brave Charles Mountjoy, Earl of 
Devonshire. Her first husband was poisoned 
by her second, her second husband was poisoned 
by herself, and her third was beheaded with her 
son, the second Earl of Essex. She lived to 
the great age of ninety-four,—recollected the 
deaths of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen 
Mary,—flourished during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,—lived through the reign of James I., 
—survived into the reign of Charles I.,—and 
dying in 1634, five years after the assassination 
of the Duke of Buckingham, was buried in the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, by the side of 
her second husband, Dudley, Earl of Leicester; 
where her effigy is still to be seen; and where 
her grave is marked by a copy of verses on a 
painted board, the production of Gervase Clifton 
-—which board is known to English antiquaries 
as the only remaining memorial of a custom 
that occasioned Ben Jonson’s beautiful verses 
on the Countess of Pembroke. 

The newest and most curious matter in Mr. 
Craik’s volume is the letters that passed be- 
tween Lord Robert Dudley and his agent at 
Cumnor on the subject of the sudden death of 
Lady Robert Dudley, better known as Amy 
Robsart. There are five of these letters,— 
three from Dudley and two from his agent 
Blount. They are of the highest importance ; 
and it will be seen that the conversation which 
actually occurred between Blount and mine host 
at Abingdon is quite in the style of Sir Walter 
Scott—so thoroughly did that great master throw 
himself into times past.— 

1, Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount. 

“Cousin Blount, Immediately upon your depart~ 
ing from me, there came to me Bowes, by whom I 
do understand that my wife is dead, and, as he saith, 
by a fall from a pair of stairs. Little other under- 
standing can I have of him, The greatnessand the 
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suddenness of the misfortune doth so perplex me, 
until I do hear from you how the matter standeth, 
or how this evil should light upon me, considering 
what the malicious world will bruit, as I can take no 
rest. And, because I have no way to purge myself 
of the malicious talk that I know the wicked world 
will use, but one, which is the very plain truth to be 
knowen, I do pray you, as you have loved me, and do 
tender me and my quietness, and as now my special 
trust isin you, that [you] will use all the devises and 
means you can possible for the learning of the troth; 
wherein have no respect to any living person. And, 
as by your own travail and diligence, so likewise by 
order of law; I mean by calling of the Coroner, and 
charging him to the uttermost from me to have good 
regard to make choice of no light or slight persons, 
but the discreetest and [most] substantial men, for 
the juries, such as for their knowledge may be able 
to search thoroughly and duly, by all manner of 
examinations, the bottom of the matter, and for their 
uprightness will earnestly and sincerely deal therein 
without respect; and that the body be viewed and 
searched accordingly by them; and in every respect 
to proceed by order and law. In the mean time, 
Cousin Blount, let me be advertised from you by 
this bearer with all speed how the matter doth stand. 
For, as the cause and the manner thereof doth mar- 
vellously trouble me, considering my case, many 
ways, so shallI not be at rest till I may be ascertained 
thereof; praying you, even as my trust is in you, and 
as I have ever loved you, do not dissemble with me, 
neither let anything be hid from me, but send me 
your true conceit and opinion of the matter whether 
it happened by evil chance or by villany. And fail 
not to let me hear continually from you. And thus 
fare you well, in much haste; from Windsor, this 
ixth of September in the evening. Your loving 
friend and kinsman, much perplexed, R, D 


*T have sent for my brother Appleyard, because 
he is her brother, and other of her friends also to be 
there, that they may be privy and see how all things 
do proceed.” 


2. T. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley. 


“ May it please your Lordship to understand that 
I have received your letter by Bristo, the contents 
whereof I do well perceive; and that your Lordship 
was advertised by Bowes upon my departing that my 
Lady was dead; and also your strait charge given unto 
me that I should use all the devises and policies that I 
can for the true understanding of the matter, as well by 
mine own travail as by the order of law, as in calling 
the Coroner, giving him charge that he choose a dis- 
creet and substantial jury for the view of the body, and 
that no corruption should be used or person respected. 
Your Lordship’s great reasons, that maketh you so 
earnestly search to learn the troth, the same, with 
your earnest commandment, doth make me to do 
my best therein. The present advertisement I can 
give to your Lordship at this time is, too true it is 
that my Lady is dead, and, as it seemeth, with a fall; 
but yet how or which way I cannot learn. Your 
Lordship shall hear the manner of my proceeding 
since I cam from you. The same night I cam from 
Windsor I lay at Abingdon all that night; and, because 
I was desirous to hear what news went abroad in the 
country, at my supper I called for mine host, and 
asked him what news was thereabout, taking upon 
me I was going into Gloucestershire. He said, there 
was fallen a great misfortune within three or four 
miles of the town; he said, my Lord Robert Dudley's 
wife was dead; and I axed how; and he said, by a 
misfortune, as he heard, by a fall from a pair of stairs. 
I asked him by what chance; he said, he knew not. 
I axed him what was his judgment, and the judgment 
of the people; he said, some were disposed to say 
well and some evil. What is your judgment? said I. 
By my troth, said he, I judge it a misfortune, because 
it chanced in that honest gentleman’s house ; his 
great honesty, said he, doth much curb the evil 
thoughts of the people. Mythinks, said I, that some 
of her people that waited upon her should some- 
what say to this. No, Sir, said he, but little; for it 
was said that they were all here at the fair, and none 
left with her. How might that chance? said I. 
Then said he, It is said how that she rose that day 
very early, and commanded all her sort to go [to] 
the fair, and would suffer none to tarry at home; and 
thereof is much judged, And truly, my Lord, I did 





first learn of Bowes, as I met with him coming towards 
your Lordship, of his own being that day, and of all 
the rest of their being, who affirmed that she would 
not that day suffer one of her own sort to tarry at 
home, and was so earnest to have them gone to the 
fair, that with any of her own sort that made reason 
of tarrying at home she was very angry, and cam 
to Mrs. Odingstells (?), the widow that liveth with 
Anthony Forster, who refused that day to go to the 
fair, and was very angry with her also, because she 
said it was no day for gentlewomen to go in, but said 
the morrow was much better, and then she would go. 
Whereunto my Lady answered and said that she 
might choose and go at her pleasure, but all hers 
should go; and was very angry. ‘They asked who 
should keep her company if all they went. She said 
Mrs. Owen should keep her company at dinner. The 
same tale doth Pirto (2), who doth dearly love her, 
confirm. Certainly, my Lord, as little while as I 
have been here, I have heard divers tales of her that 
maketh me judge her to be a strange woman of mind. 
In asking of Pirto what she might think of this 
matter, either chance or villany, she said, by her faith 
she doth judge very chance, and neither done by man 
nor by herself. For herself, she said, she was a good 
virtuous gentlewoman, and daily would pray upon 
her knees; and divers times she saith that she hath 
heard her pray to God to deliver her from despera- 
tion. Then, said I, she might have an evil toy (?) 
in her mind. No, good Mr. Blount, said Pirto, do 
not judge so of my words; if you should so gather, 
I am sorry I said so much, My Lord, it is most 
strange that this change should fall upon you. It 
passeth the judgment of any man to say how it is; 
but truly the tales I do hear of her maketh me to 
think she had a strange mind in her; as I will tell 
you at my coming. But to the inquest you would 
have so very circumspectly chosen by the Coroner 
for the understanding of the troth, your Lordship 
needeth not to doubt of their well choosing. Before 
my coming the most were chosen, and part of them 
at the house. If I be able to judge of men and 
of their ableness, I judge them, and specially some 
of them, to be as wise and as able men to be chosen 
upon such a matter as any men, being but country 
men, as ever J saw, and as well able to answer to their 
doing before whosoever they shall be called. And 
for their true search, without respect of person, I 
have done your message unto them. I have good 
hope they will conceal no fault, if any be; for, as 
they are wise, so are they, as I hear, part of them, 
very enemies to Anthony Forster. God give them, 
with their wisdom, indifferency, and then be they 
well chosen men. More advertisement, at this time, 
I cannot give your Lordship; but as I can learn so will 
I advertise, wishing your Lordship to put away sorrow, 
and rejoice, whatsoever fall out, of your own inno- 
cency; by the which, in time, doubt not but that 
malicious reports shall turn upon their backs that 
can be glad to wish or say against you. And thus I 
humbly take my leave; from Comner, the xit® of Sep- 
tember. Your Lordship’s, life and loving, T. B. 


“Your Lordship hath done very well in sending 
for Mr. Appleyard.” 


3. Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount. 


* Cousin Blount, Until I hear from you again how 
the matter falleth out in very troth, I cannot be in 
quiet; and yet you do well satisfy me with the dis- 
creet jury you say are chosen already; unto whom I 
pray you say from me, that I require them, as ever I 
shall think good of them, that they will, according 
to their duties, earnestly, carefully, and truly deal in 
this matter, and find it as they shall see it fall out; 
and, if it fall out a chance or misfortune, then so to 
say; and, if it appear a villany (as God forbid so 
mischievous and wicked a body should live), then to 
find it so. And, God willing, I have never fear [of] 
the due prosecution accordingly, what person soever 
it may appear any way to touch; aswell for the just 
punishment of the act as for mine own true justifi- 
cation ; for, as I would besorry in my heart any such 
evil should be committed, so shall it well appear to 
the world my innocency by my dealing in the matter, 
if itshall so fall out. And therefore, Cousin Blount, 
I seek chiefly troth in this case, which I pray you 
still to have regard unto, without any favour to be 
showed either one way or other. When you have 
done my message to them, I require you not to stay 





to search thoroughly yourself all ways that I ma be 
satisfied. And that with such convenient speed 
you may. Thus fare you well, in haste; at Ker 
this xii" day of September. Yours assured, RD” 
4. T. Blount to Lord Robert Dudley. 

“Thave done your Lordship’s messa 

jury. You need not to bid them to Ne ae 
whether equity to the cause or malice to Forster do 
forbid (?) it, I know not, they take great Pains to 
learn the troth. To morrow I will wait Upon your 
Lordship ; and, as I come, I will break my fast a 
Abingdon; and there I shall meet with one or two 
of the jury, and what I can I will bring. They be 
very secret; and yet do I heara whispering that they 
can find no presumptions of evil. And, if I ma 
say to your Lordship my conscience, I think some of 
them be sorry for it, God forgive me. And, if T judge 
aright, mine own opinion is much quieted; the more 
I search of it, the more free it doth appear unto me 
I have almost nothing that can make me go much 
to think that any man should be the doer thereof a, 
when I think your Lordship’s wife before all other 
women should have such a chance, the circumstances 
and as many things as I can learn doth persuade 
me that only misfortune hath done it, and nothing 
else. Myself will wait upon your Lordship to. 
morrow, and say what I know. In the mean time! 
humbly take leave; from Comner, the xiiit® of Sep. 
tember. Your Lordship’s, life and loving [?], T.B? 


5. Lord Robert Dudley to T. Blount, 


“T have received a letter from one Smith, one 
that seemeth to be foreman of the jury. I perceive 
by his letters that he and the rest have and do travail 
very diligently and circumspectly for the trial of the 
matter which they have charge of, and, for anything 
that he or they by any search or examination can 
make in the world hitherto, it doth plainly appear, 
he saith, a very misfortune; which, for mine own 
part, Cousin Blount, doth much satisfy and quiet 
me. Nevertheless, because of my thorough quiet- 
ness, and all other’s hereafter, my desire is that they 
may continue in their inquiry and examination tothe 
uttermost, as long as they lawfully may; yea,and when 
these have given their verdict, though it be never so 
plainly found, assuredly I do wish that another sub- 
stantial company of honest men might try again for 
the more knowledge of troth. I have also requesied 
to Sir Richard Blount, who is a perfect honest gentle 
man, to help to the furtherance thereof. I trust he 
be with you, and Mr. Norris likewise. Appleyard, 
I hear, hath been there, as I appointed, and Arthur 
Robsert, her brothers. If any more of her friends 
had been to be had, I would also have caused 
them to have seen and heen privy to all the dealing 
there. Well, Cousin, God's will be done; and I 
wish he had made me the poorest worm that creepeth 
on the ground, so this mischance had not happened 
to me. But, good Cousin, according to my trust 
have care above all things, that there be plain, sincere, 
and direct dealing for the full trial of this matter. 
Touching Smith and the rest, I mean no more to 
deal with them, but let them proceed in the name ot 
God accordingly; and I am right glad they be all 
strangers tome. Thus fare you well, in much haste; 
from Windsor. Your loving friend and —, 


Mr. Craik transcribed these five very interest- 
ing letters from contemporary copies preserve 


in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge. Dud- 
ley’s affection for his wife was, as appears from 
his own letters, of the very coldest description. 
He expresses no regret,—but is only anxious 
to stand well with the world and not to be sus 
pected. f 
Another curious discovery made by Mr. Craik 
is Mountjoy’s defence of his marriage with Lady 
Rich, and the ‘ Epistle’ which accompanied the 
defence when submitted to King James. From 
the ‘ Epistle’ it appears that Penelope Devereux 
was married to Lord Rich against her own will 
—that she protested against the marriage at the 
time when it took place—that he used her ill, 
tried “ to deceive her of dowry,” and after 
death of her brother the Earl of Essex “pu! 
her to a stipend and abandoned her witho 
pretence of any cause but his own desire to live 
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ithout her.” ‘These are new points in the 
howe of Lady Rich and her two husbands. 
Her end is unknown. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

A Stumble on the Threshold: a Story of the Day. 
By Mary Molesworth.—The first step, in fiction at 
all events, is of great consequence to the neophyte; 
neither can much help be administered to him or her. 
It was an old superstition that a witch could not enter 
aChristian house unless she were dragged across the 
threshold; but this hardly holds good with regard to 
novel-writing sorceresses,—since they must make 
their own way in for themselves and pierce the crowd 
with a firm and steady step, or no critical (not to say 
Christian) man, woman or child can secure them a 
gttlement. Therefore Miss (or Mistress) Mary 
Molesworth may not dislike to be told that by way 
of crossing the threshold she has made a very 
fair premier pas. The “stumble” narrated is a chal- 
lenge, which leads to a court-martial and the expul- 
sion from his regiment of a high-spirited officer of 
noble family. But the real bar to Aspramont’s resto- 
ration to society does not lie in his one error, nor 
even in his almost womanish sensitiveness of sub- 
sequent remorse, so much as in the unnatural 
callousness and cruelty of his own family,—who envy 
the hero’s superior qualifications for success and 
popularity, and therefore torment him incessantly 
by allusions to his disgrace. Here is nothing parti- 
cularly artful or surprising, by way of invention; but 
it is wrought out with considerable feeling and an 
amount of trust in the author's own creation justifying 
win crediting the lady with powers to please and to 

e. Women have been pioneers in more than 
one branch of English fiction: and never more than 
at the current moment was the opening of a new 
vein desirable. The penetralia where the statue of 
Fame standeth (we beg to call attention to the parti- 
cularly novel figure of our encouragement) are hardly 
now to be reached by any of the ancient and familiar 
vays. Will the new-comer lay this matter to heart? 

Hand-Book of Bengal Missions, in Connexion with 
the Church of England ; together with an Account of 
General Educational Efforts in North India. By the 
Rey. J. Long.—The wide field of observation im- 
plied in this volume has been thoroughly gleaned 
for the purpose of making it a work of reference for 
educational and missionary societies. It is impos- 
able to follow the compiler,—for whose diligence, 
however, we feel great respect. Some of the inci- 
dental matter is eminently interesting,—but it cannot 
be dissociated from the religious record. In the 
Appendix, we find specimens of the first English 
poems by a native of Bengal—Babu Kasi Prasad 
Ghose. We subjoin the following — 

Song of the Boatmen to Ganga. 

Gold river! gold river! how gallantly now 

Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow; 

In the pride of her beauty how swiftly she flies, 

Like a white-winged spirit through topaz-paved skies. 

Gold river! gold river! thy bosom is calm, 

And o'er thee the breezes are shedding their balm ; 

And nature beholds her fair features portrayed 

In the glass of thy bosom—serenely displayed. 

Gold river! gold river! the sun to thy waves 

Is fleeting, to rest in thy cool coral caves ; 

And thence, with his tiar of light, in the morn, 

He will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 

Gold river ! gold river ! how bright is the beam 

That lightens and crimsons thy soft-flowing stream ; 

ose waters beneath make a musical clashing, 

Whose waves, as they burst, in their brightness are 

flashing. 

Gold river! gold river ! the moon will soon grace 

The hall of the stars with her light-shedding face ; 

The wandering planets will over thee throng, 

seraphs will waken their music and song. 

Gold river! gold river! our brief course is done, 

safe in the city our home we have won ; 

And as to the bright sun now dropped from our view, 

Ganga! we bid thee a cheerful adieu! 

18 also an autobiography of the author,—who 
¥is educated as a free scholar in the Hindi College, 
iagtowed a taste for poetry from his earliest boy- 
He has composed songs in Bengali;—but most 


this verse is in English. 

Political Aphorisms: Moral and Philosophical 
hts of the Emperor Napoleon. By Comte A. G. 
ancourt. Edited by J. A. Manning.—These 

here given in French and in English, 





have been collected from the different biographies 
and conversations of Bonaparte, and make a goodly 
ensemble of maxims, by which—* various, not to say 
contrarious,” as they frequently are—the inner life 
of the man may be, nevertheless, appreciated. De- 
tached from their context, they doubtless have a 
more abstract force than when modified by their 
antecedents and consequents; but this may be con- 
sidered, we think, an advantage,—since its natural 
tendency is to enlarge their application, and compel 
us to estimate their value as universal principles. 
They, manifestly, regard humanity and society from 
that elevated point of view to which the speaker had 
attained, and derive an impartiality from his peculiar 
position. Nevertheless, they are frequently charac- 
terized by the prejudices which were almost insepar- 
able from. his marvellous fate and fortunes. The last 
maxim in the collection—* There is no power with- 
out justice,”—reads, in its place as the last, like the 
grand summing up of a final review of such a life as 
Napoleon’s, and the enunciation on a death-bed of 
a truth discovered too late. 

Anecdotes of the Electric Telegraph.—This little 
volume is one of a publication called ‘ The London 
Anecdotes’; and contains some account of the Elec- 
trie Telegraph, and of the applications of its power, 
in the order of their developement. The possible 
uses to which this instrument is applicable—such as 
the musical and acoustic—are, as our readers know, 
curious. The chimes may be rung together in Lon- 
don and at Y ork,—and two organs or two apollonicons 
played at any distance by one performer, at one 
moment. Gossip between parties at the extreme 
ends of the kingdom is as easy as over a neighbour's 
wall. Many of the anecdotes are very entertaining. 

Electrical Condition applied to Facts connected with 
Heat, Crystallization, Meteorology, §c. By Franklin 
Coxworthy.—Adopting several hypotheses for which 
there is no supporting evidence, the author of this 
pamphlet reasons with a show of truth. He is one— 
there are many such—who learning that electricity 
plays an important part in creation, at once refers 
every natural phenomenon which does not readily 
admit of explanation to electricity. Confounding 
effects and causes in a most remarkable manner, 
with a mind seemingly unfitted for the reception of 
any experimental evidence which does not support 
his own views, he at once settles the great question— 
electricity is everything. There is no need of further 
inquiry:—the experimental philosopher's “occupa- 
tion’s gone.” 

A Familiar Introduction to -the Study of Polarized 
Light, §c. By Charles Woodward, F.R.S.—There 
are few books which fall under our notice embracing 
any point of physical inquiry, to which the general 
objection of a want of clearness does not apply. 
Authors of scientific works appear to feel that they 
may sacrifice their dignity by being too lucid—or, 
they assume that the general reader has a previous 
amount of knowledge which will enable him to take 
up the latter end of the story without any difficulty. 
Two greater mistakes cannot be committed; and to 
these errors may be attributed the want of popularity 
which so remarkably attaches to scientific literature. 
The little ‘Introduction’ before us is a pleasing 
exception. It renders “familiar” one of the most 
involved branches of physical optics: and, although 
we cannot, with the author, adopt entirely the undu- 
latory theory of light in explanation of all the phe- 
nomena of luminous radiation, yet we feel it a duty 
to recommend this treatise on the Polarization of 
Light as the most simple and satisfactory that can 
be taken up by a young experimentalist. 

Treatise on the Falsifications of Food, and the 
Chemical Means employed to detect them. By John 
Mitchell.—Thirty years have elapsed since Mr. 
Accum endeavoured to convince the world that 
death lurked in every pot—that poison was to be 
detected in almost every portion of human food. To 
eat the fruit from the tree and drink the water from 
the spring was then the only chance poor civilized 
bipeds had of escaping from the sad consequences of 
adulterated food. Mr. Mitchell now seeks to per- 
suade us that with the advance of chemical knowledge 
we have to endure as best we may still heavier evils in 
the shape of poisons in our ordinary daily meat and 
drink. Here is a list: “water, flour, bread, milk, 
cream, beer, cider, wines, spirituous liquors, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, sugar, honey, lozenges, cheese, vinegar, 





pickles, anchovy sauce and paste, catsup, olive (salad 
oil), pepper, mustard,”—all ministering by their 
“ falsifications” to disease. Every utensil that we are 
likely to employ is dangerous, according to the same 
authority—and whether we use a copper pan, a tin 
pot, or a glazed earthenware pipkin in our culinary 
operations, we take poisons from them all. That a 
very shameful amount of adulteration is practised 
cannot, unfortunately, be denied; but when a man 
sits down to write a book, he feels himself committed 
to make a case—and the result is, as in the one 
before us, considerable exaggeration. After carefully 
examining the “ Falsification” we find that many of 
the adulterations given are not practised in England. 
The author has made particularly free with German 
and French authorities; and many well-known prac- 
tices common amongst us are not noticed. We will 
instance one. The article salad oil is stated by Mr. 
Mitchell to be adulterated with nut and poppy oil. 
These are rather too expensive for the fraudulent 
dealer; the fact is, that immense quantities of “ lard 
oil” are imported from America, nearly the whole of 
which is employed to mix with olive oil. To so 
great an extent has this been carried, that not long 
since the Jewish Rabbis throughout the kingdom 
were requested to cause an examination to be made 
of the oil employed by their people for culinary 
purposes, lest they should be consuming the pro- 
duction of an unclean animal. Mr. Accum’s book 
did no good. People wondered that they were alive 
—and laughed. Mr. Mitchell’s book will share a 
similar fate—and people will laugh heartily over 
their poisoned broth. 

The Practical Sugar Planter; a complete Account 
of the Cultivation and Manufacture of the Sugar-cane 
according to the latest and most improved Processes, 
By Leonard Wray, Esq.—The very title of this work 
testifies that its interest must necessarily be of a limited 
nature, as it addresses itself exclusively to the sugar- 
cane planters in the East and West Indies. The 
author is well qualified to write on the subject, having 
had the advantage of sixteen years’ experience as a 
practical planter in Jamaica, Bengal, and the Straits 
settlements, and it has been his especial object to 
introduce such improvements in the culture of the 
cane and manufacture of the sugar as a long series 
of experiments demonstrated to be judicious. The 
book opens with an account of the various descrip- 
tions and qualities of the sugar-cane, and the influence 
of soil, climate, and seasons upon it: the modes of 
cultivation, manuring, &c., are then described; and, 
finally, the different processes relating to the manu- 
facture of sugar and the distillation of rum are detailed 
at considerable length. Mr. Wray strongly advocates 
the employment of steam machinery in all possible 
cases,—and states that ploughing by means of this 
power obtains to a great extent in the Demerara 
pate. These are usually about four or five 

undred yards in breadth, and from three to five 
miles in length, with a canal running up the centre; 
the engine is fitted into a boat traversing the canal, 
and sets the plough in motion by means of an endless 
chain or rope, attached to a wheel placed in another 
boat. Mr. Wray conceives that the sugar estates 
would be greatly improved by being intersected by 
railways, —which, he maintains, with locomotives of 
six-horse power, would transport all the manure, 
canes, &c., at much less expense than oxen now cost. 

An Elementary Treatise on Crystallography. By 
Prof. M. V. Regnault.—Nearly all the books in the 
English language on crystallography are rendered 
so exceedingly difficult by the introduction of com- 
plicated measurements of angles, &c., that we are 
pleased to see this translation of Prof. Regnault’s 
treatise; which as an elementary book free from this 
objection is well adapted for the use of those who, 
though desiring to possess some knowledge of the 
forms of crystalline bodies, have not the leisure or 
inclination to enter deeply into the study of any 
system of crystallography. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS OF BISHOP PERCY. 

By the favour of our correspondent I. H. we are 
enabled this week to print for the first time three 
additional letters from the Bishop of Dromore to 
George Steevens, on literary subjects,—and_possess- 
ing, like that we published a week or two since, much 
more interest than any portion of the correspondence 
recently given to the world by Mr. J. B. Nichols, in 
his seventh volume of ‘Illustrations,’ &c. The first, 
which we now insert, is the latest in point of date,— 
but we make it precede the others because it refers 
to the main subject of the communication of the 
Bishop, which we have already printed—viz., the 
edition of Goldsmith’s ‘Miscellaneous Works,’ four 
vols. 8vo., 1801. It is a letter of a copy of which 
Mr. J. B. Nichols would have been especially glad, 
—because it drew forth the humorous reply of 
Steevens which Mr. J. B. Nichols has in his own 
possession,—and which, standing alone in his volume, 
is on some points hardly intelligible. The Bishop's 
letter is as follows:— 

Near Northampton, 11th Sept. 1797. 

Dear Sir,—Since I received your very obliging favour I 
have seen in the pogere the afflicting account of the death 
of our dear friend De..Farmer. Though your letters for 
some time past had prepared me for this melancholy event, 
now it hath taken place I feel it most severely. I had begun 
a letter of thanks to you yesterday, but I afterwards threw 
it by and could not finish it. And yet, my dear sir, I must 
now trouble you on another subject ; to which your kind 
compliance with my former requests on the subject of Gold- 
smith’s works hath tempted me. Your readiness to oblige 
subjects you to this inconvenience. When I copied the ex- 
erdium and conclusion of the epilogue in my former letter, 
I did not observe that by an indorsement it appears to have 
been intended for Mrs. Bulkeley. I wish by some means 
she could be asked if she remembers for what play it was 
written. It may, possibly, after all not have been composed 
by Goldsmith himself, for it is not in his own handwriting 
(as another unpublished epilogue is in my possession) and 
was given me by him among a parcel of letters and writings 
not all of his own composition, without much inquiry from 
me at the time or explanation from him,—and it would be 
awkward if, after the epilogue hath been added to his works, 
it should be claimed by another. And yet, I think, he 
would scarce have adopted four lines from it if it had not 
been his own. I wish Mrs. Bulkeley could be interrogated 
about it (yet it should be mentioned with caution): and I 
presume the beginning and end, which you have in your 
former letter, is sufficient for that purpose without tran- 
scribing the whole. Utterly unconnected as I am with the 
theatres and their inhabitants, I know not any friends to 
whom I can apply but yourself to assist me in procuring 
the desired intelligence ; and it is purely for the charitable 
purpose of serving Dr. Goldsmith’s poor relations that I 
interest myself about this subject. I hope you will herein 
excuse, dear sir, your obliged and faithful servant, 

THo. Dromorg. 

P.S. Pray can it be guessed who is the author of the 
* Pursuits of Literature,’ who in his first part pays sucha 
compliment to my ‘ Warksworthian Hermit,’ &c. &c.? 

George Steevens, Esq., Hampstead 

Heath, London, 


At the date of the above letter Mrs. Bulkeley had 
been dead some years. She never played in London 
after the Haymarket season of 1789,—but she con- 
tinued to act at Edinburgh until 1792, where and 
when she died. As Steevens states, in his answer 
to the above letter, her character was by no means 
immaculate; and it was an odd errand, he adds, for 
the Bishop of Dromore to send him [Steevens] to 
the shades to make inquiries of and concerning such 
a lady and of and concerning the authorship of the 
prologue. Her maiden name, if the fact is worth 
mentioning, was Wilford; under which name she 
acted in London from 1764 to 1768,—when she took 
the name of Bulkeley. She did not become Mrs. 
Barresford until 1788; and from that time to her 
death she was so called in the play-bills. 

The next two letters we place in the order of 
their dates. They advert principally to the subject 


Milton, which the Bishop, with the assistance of Dr. 
(then Mr.) Meen and others, was preparing for the 
press. That work was printed by the father of Mr. 
J. B. Nichols, preceded by a reprint of ‘ Tottell’s 
Miscellany,’ 8vo. 1557; but a fire in his office unfor- 
tunately consumed nearly every copy,—so that at 
most only four perfect ones are extant. In 1796 
and 1797 the Bishop of Dromore was employed in 
collecting his materials; and Mr. J. B. Nichois’s 
‘Illustrations’ show what important services in this 
respect were rendered to him by Steevens. The 
earlier part of the ensuing letter refers to Ritson: 
and what is said about “ the Luzerfe,” near the end, 
relates to the beast of old called a luzarne (the lynx, 
or ounce), upon which a Moor was mounted when he 
spoke a blank-verse speech in Peele’s pageant on the 
mayoralty of Sir Wolston Dixy in 1585.— 


Dublin, August 24, 1796. 
Dear Sir,— Your most acceptable presents, with your very 
pleasant letter and a well depicted portraiture of the luzerne, 
overtook me here just landed from Park Gate, after a long de- 
tention there for a favourable wind and a very tedious passage 
atsea: but here perfectly well and at your service. If I 
were his holiness the Pope you could not be more strongly 
disposed to accuse me of nepotism than you still persist to 
do: of which enormous crime, if I were ever so guilty, I 
have no scarlet hats to distribute among the candidates ; 
and the utmost attainment that they could expect from our 
Hibernian Vatican, whether a cap and bells or a sprig of 
laurel, would hardly shelter their poor pericraniums from 
the stink-pots of good Marforio R —— (excuse me if I have 
misapplied the Italian term). As for the other gentleman 
whom you mention, I have not seen him these three years— 
never once when I was last in England: and I believe you 
will find him but once mentioned in the Reliques,—and 
there to acknowledge a very interesting communication. 
And yet amidst all his offensive discharges (which I detest 
from any quarter) I do not remember any of those candid 
attacks on moral character which the other hero so happily 
introduces among his petty cavils concerning points and 
syllables. If you have seen our dear, good Mr. Meen he 
has probably informed you that his friend, the true and 
authentic nephew (il vero polchinello), is here with me, and 
being much recovered in his health is to have the rumaging 
of all my hoards of Parnassian lumber, which have been 
neglected and forgot ever since I have quitted the happy 
shades of Northamptonshire, in 1765, for the bustle and 
solemnity of public life. Whatever he shall think fit for 
publication or to be dragged forth to light shall be at his 
disposal ; and if he should again engage in the work of 
editing, he will very gratefully acknowledge any kind as- 
sistance which you shall be disposed to give him, as he does 
very sincerely your drawing of the luzerne, which he says 
shall expiate all past attacks on his identity and nepotic in- 
dividuality. Can you furnish him with any additions to his 
present series of poems in blank verse (not dramatic) prior 
to Milton's, which are Lord Surrey’s two books of Virgil,— 
Ni. Grimoald,—Turberville’s Ovid's Epistles,—Gascoigne’s 
Steel Glass,—Geo. Peele’s Pageant of the Luzerne, —Marlow’'s 
first book of Lucan,—G. C. (supposed Chapman’s) Poem on 
the Voyage to Guiana. All these are prior to a.p. 1600, and 
are all that have yet been discovered.—I am, dear Sir, your 
obliged and most obedient servant, Tao. DroMoRE. 
P.S. My nephew desires me to add his respects. 
To George Steevens, Esq. 
Near Northampton, July 7, 1797. 
Dear Sir,—In the series of ante-Miltonian blank verse 
will come in a poem, entitled ‘ De Guiana Carmen Epicum,’ 
(containing no narrative, but an encomium on the disco- 
verers of Guiana), prefixed to Lawrence Keymis’s ‘ Relation 
of the Second Voyage to Guiana,’ 4to. 1596, reprinted by 
Hackluyt in his collection. The author of this poem has 
only subscribed the initials of his name, G. C., which I 
take to indicate George Chay , the translator of Homer, 
&c, &e. &c., as Ihave not been able to discover any other 
bard of that time with those initials. This opinion, how- 
ever, I submit to you, who have such better means of in- 
formation than Iam able to procure in this retirement ; 
and I request to be furnished with your sentiments concern- 
ing it. At the same time, can you give me any information 
about Ja. (I suppose James) Aske, author of ‘ Elizabetha 
Triumphans’? or satisfy me whether the edition of ‘ The 
Mirror of Magistrates,’ 1587, is the first,—wherein is in- 
serted the version of Pontius Pilate’s Epistle to Claudius, 
&c. (which you so obligingly transcribed for me). In that 
edition are many strange redundancies in the metre, 
&c., which lead one to imagine it was printed from a foul 
copy, whence the corrections and various modes of express- 
ing the original were all swept into the text by a careless 
printer. In the subsequent edition, 1610, all these are care- 
fully expunged, and the poem reduced to legitimate metre. 
I presume the initial J. means John (Higgins); can you 
give or refer me to any satisfactory account of this writer 
and compiler ?—I see we have lost another member of 
the club in Dr. Warren. Have any successors (since F. 
North) been proposed to supply the brethren whom we have 
lost ?—I remain, dear Sir, your faithful and obedient humble 
servant, Tuo. Dromore, 
To Geo. Steevens, Esq. Hampstead 
Heath, London. 


With regard to the inquiries contained in the 
second of these two letters, there can be no doubt 
that the Carmen Epicum, on the discoverers of 
Guiana, was by George Chapman; and to his re- 
print of it Percy adds a note expressing his regret 








that Chapman had not rendered the Iliad in the 





same form of verse “ instead of his awkward Alex. 
andrines.” We entirely and heartily concur in this 
opinion; but when the Bishop goes on to say that 
the awkwardness of the measure had prevented 
Chapman’s translation of Homer from becoming “a 
classical work,” we as entirely and heartily dissent, 
—because it is indisputably one of the great classical 
works of our language, in spite of the inconvenient 
and monotonous character of the versification, 

We may take this opportunity of mentioning that 
we have been promised the use of a copy of Bishop 
Percy's volume, now so great a literary rarity, to 
which attention has been thus called; and that in an 
early number we shall present our readers with an 
analysis of its very curious and interesting Contents, 
—together with some notices of blank-verse 
anterior to Milton with which Percy, Steevens, and 
others were unacquainted. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Surveyors’ Association has circulated the copy 
of a letter addressed by it to Lord Morpeth, claim. 
ing that they be employed on the survey of London 
in lieu of the military engineers. The Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, with this letter before it. 
and after a hearing, of which no mention is made 
in that letter,—has confirmed unanimously the reso- 
lution that the Board of Ordnance be requested to 
complete the survey. So the matter stands. The 
question of the survey of London is only part and 
parcel of that of the survey of the whole country 
which has been so many years in course of execution. 
The complainants see this clearly enough, —and 
direct their attack against the employment of mili- 
tary surveyors altogether. They affirm that they 
can survey better and cheaper. We doubt this. It 
is not improbable that there may be in London some 
surveyors fit to conduct an operation which involves 
—as does the trigonometrical survey — the nicest 
points of astronomy and requires all the resources of 
mathematical analysis. But it is difficult to say who 
they are; and unquestionably we cannot choose a 
surveyor to perform so delicate an operation just as 
if it were the rough calculation of a piece of earth- 
work or the plotting of an ordinary plan. But let 
it be ever so certain that the civil surveyors are equal 
to those of the Ordnance (a strong supposition as to 
the general body, when it is remembered how few 
months have elapsed since any man who could 
procure a level and make the commonest use of it 
started up suddenly into a surveyor,) does it there- 
fore follow that the Government is bound to employ 
them on the principle of not competing with them in 
their trade? As the nation builds its own ships, bores 
its own cannon, and does all things else which it 
judges can be done with effect by its own workmen, 
why should it not make its own surveys ?—The asso- 
ciated surveyors help to make out their case by 
putting into the expense of the London survey the 
ordinary pay of the officers and men,—which they 
would be receiving whether usefully employed or 
laid by in quarters to wait fora war. This is un- 
business-like, to say the least: and if done from 
ignorance, gives very little inducement to us to trast 
their own estimates of their own. work. If done 
wilfully, it gives less._We entirely agree with the 
following remarks made by Mr. Chadwick at the 
meeting of the Sewers Commission above mentioned, 
—and we desire our readers to note the facts at the 
end. And moreover, we desire the Associated Sur- 
veyors to stand informed that, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we very much object to parties requesting 
the assistance of the press by a document which sup- 
presses so material a fact as that their claim has been 
heard by a competent court, and that their showing 
has failed to convince that court. The press, which 
is always forward enough to arraign an executive 
body, has a right to be fairly and fully informed of 
all that has taken place between any such body and 
those who complain of it. On the showing of their 
own circular, we might reasonably have inferred that 
the surveyors were trying for a hearing—instead of 
complaining of the result of what, by the suppression 
alone, we must infer to have been a fair hearing— 

He could not admit the allegation made by the Asso 
ciation, that they bad all been educated, even for ordinary 
surveying. He apprehended it would be found that many 
of them had been recently called into existence by the eX 
traordinary railway d d, and had been left destitute by 
its revulsion. Of one of the Association, who 5 
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India Company to proceed to China for the purpose 
of procuring tea plants and seeds for their tea plan- 
tations in the Himalayas, has resigned the curator- 
ship of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea; and Mr. 
Thomas Moore has been appointed in his stead.— 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle announces that Mr. Hart- 
weg has returned to England, with a collection of seeds 
for the Horticultural Society, after an absence of two 
years and eight months, the greater part of which 
time was passed in California. 

The Limerick Examiner mentions the death, in 
April last, in the valley of Cypriani in the Italian 
Tyrol, of the celebrated stigmatised Ecstatica Marie 
Dominique Lazzari, known to public fame through 
the descriptions of Lord Shrewsbury and others—at 
the age of thirty-three. 

Our readers know that the Scotch have the pre- 
tension to be a highly civilized and moral people; 
and their press, which is the assertor of this claim, 
may be taken as a fair witness to the kind and degree 
of the civilization and morality which they thus up- 
hold. The Jnverness Journal copies from the Cape 
Frontier Times of February 22 an account of the 
sporting exploits of a Mr. , the second son of a 
northern baronet [whose name, put forward for dis- 
tinction by the Scotch paper, we suppress in mercy 
to the hero, because we gathera different moral from 
his deeds]; which exploits are, with evident pride, 
described as the perpetuation in Africa of that skill 
which the Scottish gentleman acquires from his 
pursuits at home. In a journey of eleven months, 
during which he is represented to have penetrated 
many hundred miles beyond the highest point pre- 
viously reached by any white man, this chivalrous 
and intrepid Scot shot forty-three elephants and 
sixty hippopotami, “ the finest troops to which they 
belonged having been singled out for slaughter.”— 
“ The rhinoceros, buffalo, cameleopard, elaud, gems- 
bok, roan, antelope, waterbuck, hartebeest, sasaby, 
black and blue wildebeest, koodoo, pallah, zebra, 
rietbok, kilpspringer, &e., were found by him in 
such abundance that he rarely expended his ammu- 
nition upon them, except when in want of the flesh, 
or to get their heads as specimens to grace his collec- 
tion of sporting trophies—which is described as being 
now so extensive as almost to require a small ship to 
send them home.” It appears that this gentleman 
has “ had losses,” too, in the course of his brilliant 
campaign of extermination,—and that the victims of 
his thirst for sporting fame did not suffer themselves 
to be massacred for his glory without some attempt 
at resistance and retaliation. To the reckoning of 
this gentleman's humanity should be added in fair- 
ness a large amount of incidental slaughter which is 
not formally insisted on by his panegyrist as among 
the proofs of “ the excellence of his sport.” “ He has 
lost all his horses (15), all his oxen (30), and all his 
dogs (20), and his best waggon-driver. His horses 
were killed either by lions or horse sickness and the 
fly called txetse. All his oxen were killed by this 
insect. His dogs were killed, some by the lions, 
some by the panther, crocodile, and by different 
kinds of game. The waggon-driver was carried off 
on a dark and cloudy evening by a monster lion,— 
which Mr. Cumming shot next day.” This is a very 
imposing bulletin—well deserving the notice of the 
Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals. 
We suppose, from the triumphant tone of the record, 
that this gentleman’s place in Scottish society will be 
a high one :—but we confess we have some difficulty 
in fancying the hero “at good men’s feasts,” enjoying 
the gentle ministry of women, or looking into the 
smiling faces of children. We should be unwilling 
to see his rifle by our hearth. It has been said that 
extremes meet; and it is true that many of the ex- 
pressions of a very high civilization resemble greatly 
what we should consider characteristics of the savage. 
The American Indian who counted fame by scalps, 
and the man of Borneo who still counts it by the 
heads which he takes, seem to us to be morally the 
near neighbour of him whose title to reputation is 
the shipload of carcases which his rifle has made. 
The fund subscribing for the destitute family of 
the poet Thom amounts now, we are glad to see, to 
asum of 200/— including a donation of 20/. from 
the Literary Fund. In London, the Caledonian 
Society have formed a committee in its aid ;—and it 
is hoped to carry the subscription at least to the 








— with the rest to claim the metropolitan survey as 
lex- work for which they had been educated, he could say that 
this not more than five years ago be (Mr. Chadwick) had ex- 
that erted himself to procure work for him as a journeyman car- 
ter. He referred to the case without intending to dis- 
nted Lea the individual, whose aim was meritorious. It might 
ga down that the employment of the Ordnance Corps on 
sent, peneficial public work was an example worthy of being con- 
: sidered with a view to its extension to the rest of the army. 
ssical According to the doctrine of the Associated Surveyors, the 
nient blic who paid for this service were not in any wise to turn 
it to account. Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
r that were to do no service, that they (the Civil Surveyors) might 
4 be benefited. The Committee had endeavoured to get the 
ishop work done in the best and cheapest manner. Out of the 
ty, to Associated Surveyors sixteen, or a minority, were known at 
in an the Tithe Office as having executed first-class maps. The 
th Association offered a guarantee to do the work somewhat 
rs cheaper and quicker than it could be*done by the Ordnance 
itents, Corps; they were requested to furnish detailed evidence of 
poems their power to do what they had offered. After a very 
8, and ient hearing, the ittee were i ly of opinion 
P that the surveyors had failed to give that proof. The work 
they undertook was much less than that contained in the 
Ordnance survey ; it was moreover to be sent in without 
verification, and the verification under the Ordnance system 
frequently occupied one-half of the whole time and labour. 
prc We have had the curiosity to turn to the passages 
oo in the ‘Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith’ 
— referred to by Mr. Forster in which he says he has 
politan made full and direct acknowledgment of Mr. Prior’s 
a labours. There is not the least air of concealment 
dessa about the book :—and it is very probable that many 
wnt will become acquainted for the first time with Mr, 
Th Prior's Life actually through Mr. Forster's work. 
Se i A copyright in facts, or even in their results, seems, 
" ahs as we have said, a monstrous assumption. Mr. Collier 
— never complained that Mr. Charles Knight was in- 
ond debted to hisShakspearian discoveries for much that is 
of mili- interesting in his ‘ William Shakspere, a Biography.’ 
at th Let us conceive an assertion of copyright in the re- 
his. t cently discovered facts of Shakspeare’s life. Mr. 
papas Collier claims the H. S. letter—the date of the first 
tevdlu performance of Othello—the valuation of the Black- 
o wet friars property—and twenty other curious points; 
anna Sir Thomas Phillipps seizes the marriage bond disco- 
an te vered by him in the Consistorial Court at Worcester; 
ri . Mr. Knight puts his hand upon the wife’s “ thirds,” 
; ‘ast os —Mr. Cunningham on the dates when ‘ The Tem- 
i earth. pest’ and the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ were first performed, 
But let —Mr. Hunter on the Poet's residence in St. Helen’s, 
are equal Bishopsgate,—and Mr. Halliwell on the curious will 
sad aah of the Poet's father-in-law. Why, if these gentle- 
h ow fv men assumed the narrow view of the rights of litera- 
endl ture that Mr. Prior has taken up, we could have no 
ond? complete life of Shakspeare at all, The “Life” of 
it there- him whose mind the universe guld not contain must 
> employ beparcelled out into small fragments, in each of which 
: them in sme lucky or industrious individual would have a 
ips, bores Prior right. The pretension becomes simply ridi- 
which it @ ‘Wous in this view of it; and the thirst of the public 
workmen, gy “0d of England for minute knowledge of all that 
The asso- fg “done and suffered by its great idol would rebel 
ease mstantly against this invasion of its rights in the name 
urvey the of some private pecuniary interest. Only let the pro- 
hich they fg Pétsources of discovery be acknowledged—and Mr. 
ployed or Knight may use Mr. Collier's discoveries and Mr. Col- 
his is un- @ “** Mr. Knight's with perfect and admitted freedom. 
lone from The second féte for the season of the Horticultural 
ns to trust  SCiety took place in the Gardens at Chiswick on 
If done  “urday last. The threatening aspect of the 
, with the fg "ether had not deterred a number of adventurous 
ck at the jm "tariesofthe Flower Goddess—orsome other goddess 
mentioned, ( *tting the same relation, of the initial letter, to her 
acts at the j “a Monmouth does to Macedon—from assembling 
jated Sure the occasion; and the threat was very amply re- 
‘e are con-  “emed. The bands of the Guards were in attend- 
requesting mee—but resigned in favour of the music of the 
which sup- falling rain, which steadily accompanied the exhibi- 
1 has been 42. The ardour of the lady visitors was not to be 
oir showing damped, but must have been very much wetted. 
ress, whi grass seemed all the better for the rain—but the 
1 executive thoes must have been much the worse. ‘The garden 
nformed of fowers drank health in the constant outpouring— 
h body and but we fear same human flowers must have imbibed 
ing of theit  *r other draught—The Royal Botanical Society 
nferred that @ " more fortunate on Wednesday last; the sun 
_ instead of J "king his appearance, in the midst of strange 
suppression Weather, for that occasion of its June féte, as if “ by 
hearing— jj ticular desire.” The plants had put on, in his light, 
py the Asso ‘hat splendour of array beside which the glory of 
1 for aan is dim. The gardens were filled with 
ad Oy the ex: iy “Utterers and the tents crowded with guests at “ the 
“ by of flowers.” 
tion, who? Mr, Fortune, having been engaged by the East 








The fearful manner in which the European states 
are just now driving about in the revolutionary tem- 
pest is inducing many men amongst us who are na- 
turally of an adventurous political spirit to return for 
safety to anchors of the Past that had been very 
justly condemned and rationally abandoned, — and 
to look back somewhat wistfully for shelter to the 
worn-out and very scanty accommodation of the 
“wisdom of our ancestors.” There are many who 
were just getting glimpses of the new social truths 
—but who, we verily believe, would not hear just 
now of the removal even of the Goodwin Sands, 
and who would question anew the wnfitness of ana- 
chronisms. All such, in the proverbial form of pro- 
scription, we would “send to Coventry”; where our 
fellow-countrymen, in their fears, we presume, of the 
Present, are going a long way back,—and taking a very 
foolish road. It may be worth while, as a lesson, to 
show what part of the Past the men of Coventry 
think worth holding to—and how these modern 
worthies understand “ the wisdom of our ancestors.’’ 
A public meeting has been held in that enlightened 
and decorous town to consider the expediency of 
reviving the old procession of the Lady Godiva— 
where the proposal was unanimously adopted, and 
its execution intrusted to a committee! The Lady 
Godiva embodies, no doubt, the Coventry ideal of 
the Genius of Counter Revolution. The Drama of 
the town will return, of course, to the old Coventry 
Plays! 

We regret to see, by a letter to Col. Sherburne of 
the United States, that the great apostle of the 
temperance movement, Father Mathew, is yet a 
martyr pecuniarily to the cause. In this letter he 
communicates the distressing fact that not a shilling 
of the pension (300. a-year) granted to him by the 
Government can be appropriated to his own use; it 
having been assigned to pay a premium of insurance 
on his life for 6,000/.,—the amount of the balance of a 
debt which he had contracted in his zeal to promote 
the temperance principle. 

The council of University College, London, in 
their character of residuary legatees of the late Dr. 
Holme, of Manchester, have examined the catalogue 
of his valuable library; and have written to the 
executors requesting that the whole of the books, 
plate, antiquities and other articles of virta, and also 
such other chattels as the executors may think more 
likely to be sold in London than in Manchester, may 
be packed up and forwarded to the college,—and 
the remainder forthwith sold. “Amongst other 
articles,” says the Manchester Guardian, “ which 
must go to London, is the ancient Runic stone cross 
which we have noticed as having formerly stood at 
Lancaster,—and having subsequently found its way 
into a museum at Kendal, at the sale of which, on 
the death of its proprietor, Dr. Holme bought it. 
We regret that this fine specimen of Anglo-Danish 
or Anglo-Saxon antiquity should be removed from 
this county ; and we think that if a suitable applica- 
tion were made to the council of the London Uni- 
versity College by the council of the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society,—or by that of 
the Manchester Natural History Society, which 
possesses an excellent museum where it could be 
deposited with the certainty of its being extensively 
accessible within doors and carefully preserved— 
such an application would be favourably received, 
and the stone would remain in Manchester.” 

A New York paper announces that Sir John 
Richardson and his party arrived at Lake Superior 
on the 29th of April—and left a few days after on 
their journey overland to the Arctic regions in search 
of the lost expedition of Sir John Franklin. 

It would appear from what passed in Parliament 
a few evenings since, that the Government intends 
to leave the actual settlement of the building of a 
Public Record Office to its successors. Having 
taken all the preliminary steps, inquired again and 
again, made surveys, drawn up plans, given notices 
to occupiers, and unsettled the whole neighbourhood 
of Chancery Lane—the passing of the necessary Act 
being the only thing remaining to be done,— Ministers 
halt before this essential measure. ‘The reason given 
is, that there are no funds. Want of means may be 
a good reason for not beginning to build—but none 
at all for not fixing the site, and obtaining powers 
for building when the means shall be forthcoming. 
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need not be urged as a reason for letting another 
lie in the way. The argument would seem to be 
equally good against all the steps that have been 
already taken. This new hesitation of the Govern- 
ment will be regretted by all who hoped that this 
interminable question was at last in a fair way of 
being decided. 

At the Royal College of Physicians, the Harveian 
Oration will be delivered by Dr. Francis Hawkins 
on Saturday the 24th instant. 

It may be convenient to some of our readers to be 
informed that a portion of the rooms commonly shown 
to the public in Windsor Castle are for the present 
closed, in consequence of works there going on. 
The remainder are open to visitors, as ‘usual. 

Nothing, as we have said and shown, can resist 
the power and speed of the iron horse whose nostrils 
utter flame and whose feet are shod with gold. A 
vain attempt has been made by the antiquaries of 
Scotland to preserve one of the most interesting 
relics of their metropolis from being ridden down by 
the monster; but he struck at it with his golden hoof 
—and the archeologists gave way. ‘Things older 
than the oldest of which these have charge have done 
so before them. Rocks have been moved at his 
coming and the sea has fled before him—what chance 
then for the works of men to stay the passion of his 
full career? The Collegiate Church of the Holy 
Trinity at Edinburgh is a fine specimen of Early 
English, consisting of the choir and transepts as left 
unfinished on the death of the foundress,—Mary of 
Guelders, the Queen of James the Second,—in 1463. 
Rickman refers to it as one of the best specimens of 
the later style of ecclesiastical architecture remaining 
in Scotland. This beautiful monument of antiquity, 
the tomb of the Scottish queens, stood, by an un- 
happy fatality, right in the place wanted by the 
North British Railway for the erection of coal sheds 
to lay up provender for the iron horse. Nothing 
like it will be left in the northern capital, writes a 
correspondent to us: but so determined were the 
railway directors to suffer no opposition, “that they 
are actually paying 17,000/. for a bit of ground that 
will barely accommodate two dozen waggons.” Since 
the antiquaries could not save the royal tomb, they 
did the next best thing— instituted a search for the 
royal remains of the foundress, A warrant from the 
Woods and Forests authorized the search; and in 
the sacristy were found what the Scottish Society, on 
a careful investigation into the circumstances and the 
evidence bearing upon it, have pronounced to be the 
remains of Queen Mary of Guelders. They are to 
be removed, with royal honours, to the Abbey of 
Holyrood. There is now, it is said, only one Gothic 
cathedral remaining in Edinburgh; the venerable pile 
of St. Giles,—under whose ample roof three (formerly 
four) congregations meet for public worship. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW 
OPEN.—Admission (from Eight o'clock till Seven), 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s, JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
and Deceased British Artists, is OPEN Daily from Ten till Six. 


1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW 
OPEN, at their Gatieny, 5, Patt May East, each Day, from 
Nine till Dusk.— Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
____ GEORGE A. FRIPP, Secretary. 
THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
at their Gatvery, Firty-THrer, Patt Mati. Admission, 1s, ; 
Catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
The EXHIBITION of MULREADY'’S PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, SKETCHES, &c. to promote the formation ofa NATIONAL 
GALLERY of BRITISH ART, is NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY 
of ARTS, JOHN-STREET, ADBLPHI, from Nine till Dusk.— 
Admission, 1s. each. Proofs of the Sonnet, Lithographed by John 
Linnell, Jun., are now ready for delivery to Subscribers of 2, 28. 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT ZETNA. 

NEW EXHIBITION at the DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 
representing MOUNT TNA, in SICILY, under three as 
Evening, Sunrise, and during an Eruption; and the INTERIOR 
of ST. MARK’s at VENICE, with two effects—Day and Night. 
D ing the tater, the Grand Machine Organ will perform. Open 
from Ten till Six.—Admittance, 2s.; Children under Twelve 
Years, Half-price. _ LOGS ht oe 

THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—PFirst Ex- 
hibition of Important and Novel Experimentsin ELECTRICITY, 
by ISHAM BAGGS, Esq., illustrating, by means of the Hydro- 

tric Machine, the PHENOMENA of THUNDERSTORMS 
and the CAUSE of LIGHTNING, in a Series of Lectures, to com- 
mence on MON DAY, the 19th inst., to be continued on WEDNES- 
DAY and FRIDAY, at Two o'clock, and in the EVENINGS of 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, at Nine o’clock.— 
The Popular Lectures of Dr. RYAN and Dr. BACHHOFFNER, 
—Dioramic effects are exhibited in the New Dissolving Views, 
which, with the Chromatrope and Microscope, are shown on 
jeree Disc. Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price.—The New Cata- 
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Royat.—June 9.—This was the general meeting 
for the election of Fellows; and on no other occa- 
sion do we remember to have seen so large an assem- 
blage of the members present. This affords evi- 
dence that the new statutes relating to the election 
of Fellows have created considerable interest. The 
Marquis of Northampton took the chair at three 
o’clock,—and immediately commenced the reading 
of his Address: to which the circumstance of his 
retirement gave unusual interest. His Lordship, after 
adverting to the short period that had elapsed since 
he last addressed the Society, stated that it had been 
deemed advisable to select the day appointed for 
the election of Fellows for the delivering of the Pre- 
sident’s anniversary Address—and that in future the 
obituary of the deceased Fellows would be:read on 
the same occasion. He then alluded, in the follow- 
ing terms, to the new regulations on the subject of 
election.— 

Ihave never concealed my own doubts on the main fea- 
ture of these regulations. 1 believe that many Fellows of 
the Society participate in these doubts ; but it would be to 
me a matter of the deepest regret if they do not receive a 
fair trial. Still more should I deplore the result, if the 
supposed errors of these regulations were to be visited on 
he ffending Candidat In saying this I wish to be 
understood that I do not in the least wish to interfere with the 
free exercise of the rights of the Fellows. The Council 
would have no right to complain, because every Candidate 





should be limited to a very short period. You are 
bably aware that it is the intention of your Council to 
d as my a nobl who has displayed 
for a long series of years the greatest zeal for the 
of Astronomy. You must all be aware, Gentlemen, of the 
wonderful telescope made by Lord Rosse, the great inge- 
nuity displayed in its construction, and the labour ang 
expense that it must have cost its constructor. These are 
strong claims on the Royal Society, and strong guarantees 
for his future zeal in your service, and in that of science ig 
general. I do not hesitate to add, and the more so as some 
seem inclined to demur to my opinion, that it is clear tg 
my own mind that his rank and station are additiona) 
reasons in his favour. Iam not, indeed, one of those who 
hold that any rank or position, however exalted, can confer 
honour on science: on the contrary, I shall always maintain 
that science confers honour on them: it is, however, not 
less clear that the possession of wealth, of rank, and of 
station, gives to their possessors the power of aiding science 
in various ways; and this is the real point to be consj- 
dered. On the question, however, of my successor, which 
is one for your decision, I feel that it would be indelicate 
and improper for me to say more. 

In retiring from the office of your President, whatever 
may have been my other deficiencies, I trust no one can 
justly reproach me with want of zeal for your interests and 
your honour. To my colleag in the di Councils, 
who have been elected by the general body, I must attri- 
bute whatever prosperity may have attended the Society 
during the last ten years. In looking back to that period 
there are three circumstances that give me unmixed plea- 
sure. The first of these is the very important series of 
papers on Magnetism, for which we are indebted to a philo- 
sopher, of whose presence among us we have especial reason 
to be proud : I need hardly name to you Professor Faraday, 
The second point to which I refer is the prompt attention 
that was paid by the British Government to the joint re- 

dation of the Royal Society and the British Asso- 











selected by them was not elected, and still less b some 
were to be elected whom they had not named; for I need 
searcely repeat, that the Fellows may elect all the Candi- 
dates before them, or none of them. The latter alternative 
would, however, convey an expression of opinion against 
both the claims of the Candidates and the justice of the 
Council’s selection neither complimentary nor just. I there- 
fore really think that the Council would be hardly treated 
if at least the greater part of the selected Candidates 
were not elected. 

Respecting the proposals of—or rather views enter- 
tained by—different individuals as to the desirable- 
ness of effecting changes in the Royal Society, his 
Lordship said :— 

It must be within your cognizance, Gentlemen, that many 
schemes for alterations in our Society have been of late 
suggested, or, to speak more correctly, have been hinted at, 
for nothing distinet or definite has been proposed, as far as 
I know. ‘Those who advocate such plans should always 
remember that the Royal Society is not placed, like the 
Institute in France, under the protection of the Govern- 
ment, nor supported at the public expense. Whether that 
be a gain or not is not a question for our consideration ; but 
for my own part I should be sorry to exchange our indepen- 
dence for any other advantage. As, however, we have to 
support ourselves, any such extreme restriction of our 
numbers as should make us a very select body, would 
deprive us of the power of publishing those Transactions, 
which constitute the main part of our scientific usefulness. 

Our body eonsists not only of men of science, but also to 
a certain extent of literary men, eminent artists, and gen- 
tlemen of rank and station. I believe that this widening of 
the basis of our Society is most useful to it, and besides 
serves the more important purpose of enlisting in the cause 
of science those who may patronize and defend, though 
they do not follow her, < 

There are some persons who seem to think that it would 
be advisable for us not only to be a common link and bond 
for the other Societies of London, but also actually to unite 
with them, and thus to form one monster society. This is 
certainly an imposing scheme ; but I very much doubt its 
practicability, and still more its advantage to the cause of 
Science itself. I doubt whether any one Society could follow 
out all the ramifications of individual branches of know- 
ledge as they are now followed out by the Linnean, Astro- 
nomical, and Geological Societies. 

There cannot be a doubt, Gentlemen, that the establish- 

ment of separate Societies must have deprived the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Transactions’ of many papers of great interest, 
and this has probably led to the notion that our Society is 
less flourishing than it was. As, however, I believe that the 
whole number of scientific papers published in England is 
increased, and as the object of the Royal Society is, not 
our own glory, but the improvement of natural know- 
ledge, and the scientific honcur of the country, we ought 
not to regret that valuable communications adorn other 
Transactions than our own. We ought also the less to 
regret this circumstance, as most of the principal supporters 
of other Societies are members of our body also. At the 
same time we may sometimes feel sorry that particular 
communications are not made to us, and we may perhaps 
think that some of our Fellows are not quite so mindful of 
us as they should be. 
His Lordship next passed under review the salient 
features in the progress of Science since the anni- 
versary of the Society in November last. He then 
alluded to his approaching retirement from the chair 
in the following terms.— 

After filling the honourable office of your President for 
ten years, I think it is now right to surrender it to some 
one who has higher qualifications for it than I can pretend 
to possess, I have long entertained the opinion that it was 
not desirable that an individual should hold it for life, as 
has been the case with some of my predecessors, though I 
do not quite agree with those who think that its tenure 





ciation to send an Expedition for scientific purposes to the 
southern regions of the globe. The glory which has attended 
the successful exertions of Sir James Ross and his brave 
comrades is reflected not only on his country, but also on 
the Societies that r ded, and the Government that 
sent out, the Expedition. 

The third subject that claims my attention, and to which 
I have already alluded, is the great conjoint inquiry on 
Terrestrial Magnetism, still going on, and owing its origin 
to the united recommendations of the British Association 
and the Royal Society. 

It is true that this object had been brought before the 
notice of the Royal Society some years before by one of the 
most illustrious of modern travellers and philosophers, the 
author of ‘Cosmos,’ M. Humboldt; but the immediate 
origin of the undertaking was the recommendations of the 
two English Societies, acting on foreign Governments 
through our own. To the Foreign Secretary of the Royal 
Society, in conjunction with Dr. Lloyd, of Dublin, was con- 
fided the important task of drawing up the regulations 
under which the inquiries of associated nations, instead of 

iated individuals, were to be carried on. 

In the case, too, of the South Polar Expedition, the Royal 
Society was applied to by the Government for scientific 
recommendations, and your Council, in conjunction with 
your different scientific Committees, drew up a Report of 
the highest value, not only to the particular voyage for 
which it was specially prepared, but also for all other simi- 
lar undertakings, and even for every scientific traveller in 
little-known regions of the globe. 

The Chairman concluded his address by congratu- 
lating the Society that amidst the political dix 
turbances which agitate Europe generally the phi- 
losopher in England remains undisturbed.—At its 
conclusion, the more immediate business of the 
meeting was commenced by the appointment of 
Sir C. Lemon and Mr. Wheatstone as scrutators 
to examine the votes. Mr. W. Tooke then rose and 
protested against the proposed manner of voting. 
He was followed by Mr. A. J. Stephens; who, after 
a speech of upwards of an hour—the principal fea- 
tures of which consisted in a legal dissertation on 
what he conceived to be the illegality of vote by 
ballot, and consequently of the present statutes for 
the election of Fellows — moved that the meeting 
“do now adjourn.” This was seconded by Dr. J. 
Lee, — who briefly expressed his approval of Mr. 
Stephens’s views. Mr. Grove —who was on the 
Council at the time when the new statutes wer 
enacted, and had a great share in framing them— 
replied; and urged that there was but one feeling 
pervading the minds of those gentlemen who 
been instrumental in making the new lawe— fis 
was the welfare of the Society; that under the : 
system so many abuses had arisen, that it was of ¥ 
importance to change the mode of q@ection; an 
that he and his colleagues who formed the wane 
the Council, after the most serious and lengthy deli- 
berations, had come to the conclusion that the sta- 
tutes as they now stood were best calculated to meet 
the desired ends, Finally, he entreated the ear 
to give the new laws a fair trial,—and if after . 
they should not be found to answer, he had no dou 
that the Council of the time being would make sw 
alterations as might be found necessary. fale 
Northampton, before putting the question 0 
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‘ournment to the vote, also urged the Society to 
ive the new rules an impartial trial—as it was by 
such a course only that their efficiency could be 
tested. Mr. Stephens was then called on by several 
Fellows to withdraw his motion; but Dr. Lee, the 
seconder, refusing his sanction, the question was put 


from the chair,—when seven hands were held up i 


its favour and upwards of a hundred against it. The 
election was then proceeded with, and the following 


ntlemen were declared duly elected :— 


G. Bishop, Esq.; Rev. J. Challis; Capt. H. Clerk, R.A. ; 
Ww. Fergusson, Esq.; R. W. Fox, Esq.; Capt. H. James, 
RE. Capt. J. H. Lefroy, R.A.; | 
1.0. M‘William, M.D.; T. Oldham, Esq.; Dr. L. Playfair ; 
R Parrett, Esq. ; J. Stenhouse, Esq.; and Dr. A. Thomson. 
Mr. Syme had been recommended by the Council; 
but in consequence of that gentleman's determina- 
tion not to reside in London, he withdrew his can- 
didateship—too late, however, to permit the Council 
to supply his place by recommending another gentle- 
man. 


+ R. G. Latham, M.D.; 


At the conclusion of the business, the Society an 


their friends dined together at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern—Lord Northampton presiding, supported 
by the Earl of Rosse. On the President's health | 
being drunk with all the honours, his Lordship 
alluded feelingly to the period of his Presidency— 
which was, he said, endeared to him by many happy 
We should observe that a fine por- 
trait of the Marquis, by the late T. Phillips, which 
many of our readers will remember to have seen in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of last year, was 
placed in the Society's meeting-room —having been 


remembrances. 


presented to the Society by his Lordship. 





AstronomicaL.—May 12.—Sir J. Herschell, Pre- 


sident, in the chair.—A list of new Associates contain 


thenamesof Boguslauski, Bremiker, Busche, Clausen, 
Colla, d’Arrest, Daussy, Faye, Galle, Goldschmidt, 
Hencke, Knorre, Laugier, Midler, Mathieu, Mauvais, 
Peters, Petersen, Riimker, Otto Struve, and Weisse. 
The Rev. T. P. Dale, Major T. F. Lysaght, S. Fenwick, 
Esq. and the Rey. H. H. Jones were elected Fellows. 


Among the communications was one on the plane 


discovered by Mr. Graham, which he has called 
Metis—the reason being, that the planet was disco- 
So 


vered by the plan or counsel of Mr. Cooper. 
fir as this is intended to give an exclusive name 
there is error about it; for Uranus, most of the smal 


planets, and Neptune, were all discovered on definite 
This is our own observation— 
not the Society’s. Observations have been forwarded 


plans of preparation. 


from Markree, Altona, Hamburg, Durham, Hartwell 
and South Villa. 


some other small planets and other miscellanies.— 
Mr. Hind writes, that he has been somewhat mis- 
understood as to his prediction of the comet; the 
arival of which he imagines may take place in this 
The same gentleman makes a com- 
munication on the new star, which has been observed 
As it is nearly in the 
same position with one of Flamsteed’s stars (52 Ser- 
pentis), which has never been found in the heavens, 


year or next. 


to be of variable magnitude. 


t. Hind examined the original observations at 
Greenwich, to ascertain whether Flamsteed really 
sawa star in the locality assigned to his 52 Serpentis 
From this examination it appears, however, that 52, 
and also 54, of that constellation are mistakes arising 


fom error in the determining star; and that, but for 


& casual omission to use one of the observations, there 
vould have been a third nonexisting star invented 
mn the same evening.—Among the other communi- 
tations is a proposal from Prof. Chevallier to alter 
the mode of indicating a given instant of time. At 
Greenwich, as our readers know, a ball is allowed to 
fall at the moment which it is desired to announce. 
Prof. Chevallier proposes to give the ball a regular 
Motion, and to cause it to move through three or five 
ton hoops, placed horizontally—the time of passing 
tach hoop being noted, as in the transit of a star. 
Colonel Batty communicated for inspection a 
curious dial by Nicolas Kratzer, the friend of Holbein, 
1542,_with a biographical notice of the author; 


tho, it appears, was of Munich—was made Fellow of 


Corpus Christi, Oxford, by Bishop Fox in 1517— 
ind was alive in 1550. The old dial in the garden 
of his college, and another on a pillar in the church- 
yard of St. Mary's, are of his workmanship. 





Roctery or ANTIQUARIES.—June 8.—The Bishop 
, V.P., in the chair. 


This was the last 


9ié + . eats . ¢ . ° 
Ton Siiewed chemeetian oF History of the Navy’ as belonging to 1338 was in 


meeting of the season. The Queen sent for exhibi- 
tion a magnificent gold Anglo-Saxon torques, which 
had been found a short time ago by an earth-stopper 
in Needwood Forest. The torques, as is well known, 
was an ornament for the neck,—often conferred by 
the Romans as a mark of distinction for eminent 
n | services. In this instance, it weighed nearly a pound 
and a half, and was com of six twisted cords, 
each about as thick as a man’s little finger—Mr. 
Bruce sent a fibula of peculiar construction, dug up 
in Gloucestershire, the age of which did not seem 
exactly determined.—A paper on watches, by Mr. 
Morgan, M.P., wasthen read. It was full of informa- 
tion regarding the original construction and gradual 
improvements in what are still called in Germany 
pocket-clocks. Nuremburg was, as far as can now 
be ascertained, the place of their invention; and 
several of the specimens shown by Mr. Morgan, in 
his own collection and in that of the Clockmakers’ 
Company (which were all upon the table), were what 
The 
claim of Nuremburg reaches as far back as 1479,— 
| whereas no other part of Europe can produce any evi- 
dence earlier than 1494, when a notice of these watches 
occurs in a sonnet by Gaspar Visconti. The spring, 
as a substitute for weights, was the great improve- 
ment which led to the manufacture of pocket-clocks 
| or watches,—and this was not employed until near 
the latter end of the fifteenth century. Matters 
afterwards remained stationary for about 150 years, 
when the minute-hand was introduced by Quayne; 
and finally Facio inserted jewels, to facilitate the 
action of the wheels, about the year 1700.—The 
treading of this dissertation was followed by two letters 
on the question of the introduction and use of 
gunpowder and guns into the warfare of this country; 
one by the Rev. J. Hunter, and the other by Mr. 
Wright. Mr. Wright’s communication was rather 
beside the question, treating more of the first employ- 
ment of gunpowder in Spain, France, and Italy, than 
in England, Mr. Wright showed that it was used 
‘ by the French, in the siege of Southampton, in 1338, 
but he could not trace it in England until the year 
of the battle of Cressy, 1346. This was the date 
assigned by Mr. Hunter, and by everybody else; and 

Mr. Hunter pretended to nothing new in his paper, 
i beyond establishing from our own national records 
that gunpowder and artillery had been ordered and 
prepared for Edward III. when he undertook his 
expedition against France. He showed, however, 
that the document cited by Sir H. Nicolas in his 


d | are known by the name of Nuremburg eggs. 


S 


truth no earlier than 1411. The result of the whole 
of these investigations is to leave us in point of know- 
ledge much as we were; for it was already very well 
ascertained that Italy, Spain, and France were before- 
hand with us in the use of gunpowder,—and Villani 
(who died in 1348) had asserted positively that the 
English employed gunpowder and artillery at the 
battle of Cressy. 





Royat Iystirution.—May 26.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. Fara- 
day, ‘On two recent Inventions of Artificial Stone.’ 
Having expressed his regret that indisposition pre- 
vented the Dean of Westminster from discoursing 
on this subject as had been arranged, Mr. Faraday 
said that, in undertaking at a short notice to describe 
the principles on which these artificial stones were 
constructed, he refrained from expressing an opinion 
as to their probable commercial success. He ex- 
plained the process adopted and the object aimed at, 
first in Mr. Ransome’s, and afterwards in Mr. Buck- 
well’s invention. Mr. Ransome’s manufacture hav- 
ing been already noticed in this journal [ Athen. No. 
1057, p. 116], needs to he but briefly adverted to now. 
Broken flints are dissolved ina solution of caustic alkali 
at a temperature of 300° Fahr. When this solution 
is sufficiently evaporated, siliceous sand, or the flint 
grit of roads, and a little clay are worked with it, till 
the whole is of the consistence of putty. It is finally 
pressed in moulds, dried, fired for 48 hours, and 
then slowly cooled. The impression produced is very 
sharp; the stone resembles white sandstone, and is 


alumina. These particles absorb the superabundant 
alkali when the stone is fired, and theresulting vitreous 
cement resembles, in hardness and resisting power, 
the portion of glass which, in the common manufac- 
ture of the hardest kinds of that substance, is found 
in immediate contact with the sides of the pots. To 
show the unstable nature of ordinary glass, Mr. Fara- 
day exhibited green bottles in which diluted sulphuric 
acid had been kept. In the glass of these bottles 
the lime had been separated from the silica by the 
sulphuric acid, and the insides were in consequence 
studded with multitudes of regularly-formed cones 
of sulphate of lime. Mr. Faraday then entered on 
Mr. Buckwell’s manufacture. As the artificial stone 
invented by Mr. Ransome is chiefly applicable for 
ornamental purposes, so Mr. Buckwell’s invention, 
termed by him artificial granite, appears exclusively 
designed to supply the place of blocks brought from 
the quarry for large works, whether walls of houses 
or of aqueducts, sewers, &c. Mr. Buckwell uses 
the following simple process :—Fragments of a suit- 
able stone (Portland stone, for example) are gauged 
and sorted into sizes. These are cleaned and care- 
fully mixed on a board with cement in the proportion 
of 5 parts of large fragments, 2 of smaller ones, 1 
of cement, and a portion of water,—but the water 
is in no greater quantity than will bring it to.the 
dampness of fresh deal saw-dust. This being done, 
the materials are put into a strong mould to the depth 
of about 14 inch at a time; they are then driven 
together by percussion, more materials are now putin, 
these in turn hammered together till the water has 
escaped by holes pierced for that purpose in the 
moulds,—and this process is continued till the block 
or pipe has attained the required magnitude. It ig 
then taken out of the mould, and now found to be 
so hard as to ring when struck, and in ten days is fit 
for service. It is affirmed to harden under the influ- 
ence of moisture, to bear, when moulded in the form 
of girders, a greater transverse pressure than any rock 
except slate, and to be only one-sixth of the cost of 
brick-work. It will be noticed that this process is 
characterized by the use of fragments, by the small 
quantity of cement employed (not one-fourth of the 
proportion used in common grouting), and by water, 
instead of fire, being made the means of bringing 
the fragments into close union. Mr. Faraday then 
noticed two scientific principles on which the success 
of Mr. Buckwell's process greatly depends :—1. The 
use of water in effecting the approximation of the par- 
ticles and the exclusion of air. It had been ascertained 
by Dr. Wollaston (Bakerian Lecture, 1828) that, in 
order to bring the particles of platina into close con- 
tact, it was best to bring them together in water. 
When a freshly made road is watered to make the 
materials bind together, the same principle assists 
in the result. Having filled a measured glass with 
sand, Mr. Faraday showed that when the glass was 
first filled with water and then the sand added with 
agitation, it occupied less space than it did when dry. 
—2. The effect of percussion in bringing particles 
together. Mr. Faraday noticed, that simple pressure 
will not displace intersticial air or water, but that a 
blow will. Water contained in a small cylinder of 
wire-gauze was shown remaining in the open net- 
work when subjected to the pressure of a column of 
the same fluid, though it freely ran through the 
meshes when the cylinder was gently struck. On 
the same principle the moistened sand on the sea- 
shore gives way, and leaves a footmark under the 
impact of the limb which strikes it.—In conclusion, 
Mr. Faraday noticed the remarkable fact that the 
sedimentary matter in sewers, &c, does not accumu- 
late on Mr. Buckwell’s artificial granite as it does in 
glazed pipes, 


Decorative Art.—April 12.—Mr. Boulnois, 
V.P., in the chair—A paper ‘On the Forms of 
Heraldic Shields’ was read by Mr. Partridge. He 
observed that heraldry, from its peculiar significance 
and interesting and picturesque effects, might with 
advantage become an integral portion of every im- 
portant embellishment. Heraldic shields should 





said to resist all atmospheric changes, and even acids. 
Philosophically considered, this artificial stone is a | 
mass of sand cemented together by glass. The 

glass, at first containing excess of alkali, is diffused | 
in a fluid state throughout the particles of flint and | 





have relation to the style of architecture or decora- 
tions with which they are associated; but, never- 
theless, they possess individual and periodic charac- 
teristics in form which must frequently be borne in 
mind. The earliest form of shield was circular,— 
which subsequently gave place to the oval, Both 
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shapes were adopted by the Greeks; and consequently 


heraldic blazonry may be appropriately applied 
within the acanthus scroll-work and wreaths peculiar 
to the ornaments of their era. Instances supporting 
this statement were adduced,—such as Medusa’s 
Head, Jupiter's Thunderbolt, &c. Various forms 
of shields were used by the Romans,—some of which 
were described. The Saxons carried the primitive 
circular shield having a boss or pike in the centre; 
but an elongated shape called the “kite” shield be- 
came prevalent in the Norman period of our history. 
Reference was made to the Bayeux Tapestry. Shields 
during the Crusades were reduced in length, and 
assumed a form now called Heater, or sometimes 
Gothic; and this change afterwards gave place to 
various shapes—such as the Tilting Shield, having 
escalloped edges and a peculiar notch or opening to 
receive a strap-fastening, and others. Both of the 
last-named shields may be seen placed alternately 
on the pannellings on Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. 
During the Tudor and Elizabethan periods, the 
Gothic shape was more or less adhered to in the 
practice of heraldic mountings; but a fanciful bor- 
dering or background was added, partaking of the 
characteristic expression of those times in all matters 
of ornament. An oval shield is usually met with in 
Italian palaces, and is mounted on a groundwork 


exhibiting a border of over and under-lapping en- | 


richments peculiar to their style of embellishments. 
Modern instances, on the gates of the Royal Ex- 
change and in the University Club House, were 
described as properly characteristic; but the heraldry 
displayed upon the ceilings of the ambulatories in 
the Royal Exchange was alluded to as not being 
expressed with proper heraldic gusto, nor upon 
appropriate shields—as these at least should have 
partaken of the characteristic form of the arabesque 
embellishments with which they are asscciated. 
The manner of introducing shields upon cornices 
in lofty apartments was noticed; and the mode 
of placing two shields obliquely to the face of the 
wall was pointed out, as forming an effective enrich- 
ment—a variety being obtainable by adopting 
badges, crests, or coronets at the intervals. Labels 
and inscribed ribbons offer other vehicles for variety 
in such decorations. Comments (accompanied with 
suggestions) were offered on the treatment of he 
royal arms in various metropolitan churches,—.ue 
placing of shields on corbels and pendants,—and the 
manner of composition with reference to equipoise 
and richness of colour as well as forms, in setting 
outa group of shields, as where the principal shield 
assumes a central position and others are more or 


less conspicuously seen protruding from behind. | 
Explanations were given respecting the heraldic | 
It | 
was remarked that the royal badges, such as the red | 


embellishments of the Houses of Parliament. 


or white rose, &c., ought to be used by private 
persons only as expressive of a period when par- 
ticular honours were obtained by the ancestors of 
those adopting them. Mr. Partridge concluded with 
some observations on the absurd way in which crests 
are occasionally introduced upon furniture, such as 
chairs; and he exhibited drawings illustrative of the 
principal topics in his paper. 

In the course of a discussion by the members, it 
was contended that for the Houses of Parliament it 
would have been more correct and picturesque to 
have varied the shields in accordance with the periods 
in which they had been respectively adopted.- 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


- Statistical, 8, p.m. 
Chemical, 8. 
Linnean, 8. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 

- Microscopical, 8. 

. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 
Philological, 8. 
College of Physicians, 5.—Harveian Oration, by Dr. Francis 











FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition of Old Masters. 
Tuat it isa task of no mean difficulty annually to 


collect and place before the public an assemblage of 


pictures presenting at once theattractions of excellence 
and of novelty, will be readily understood when it is 
remembered how often in the space of more than 








thirty years recourse has been had to the same gal- 
leries for the materials of this annual Exhibition. 
It is the especial merit of the present collection that 
—to accept the claim of the Directors in their address 
prefixed to the Catalogue—it presents something 
like a connected view of the history of the practice 
of Art in its successive phases; affording to those 
whom inclination or opportunity may not have led 
into foreign parts where this can be studied on the 
larger scale, some means of tracing and comparing 
the methods of painters, from Giotto and the 
Florentine artists to Ven Eyck—on to the higher 
and more finished manifestation of the Venetians ; 
and, through the Dutch, down to the latest masters 
of our own school. Including even the preparatory 
drawings for pictures and specimensof book illustration 
in the work of one of the first miniatori, or illuminators, 
of his time—examples of almost every description of 
Art that has been practised may be seen in this col- 
lection. It cannot be said, nevertheless, that each 
style has found here its most complete representa- 
tive. The power of fresco, for instance, will not be 
adequately made known to those who have not tra- 
velled, by such a specimen as The Holy Family (58), 
by Maturino. But the difficulty of making proper 
acquaintance by such means with this class of Art 
may be appreciated when the circumstances are borne 
in mind under which these works are wrought— 
when it is remembered that their presence in our 
Exhibitions involves no less than the removal and 
transport of an entire wall, and is subject to the 
almost inevitable injuries consequent on its cutting 
away. Tempera painting is better represented here— 
and in more than one specimen or one method. The 
perfection to which oil-painting was brought by Van 
Eyck and his school is also satisfactorily expressed— 
as is also the Venetian supremacy in the adaptation 
of the same material on more extensive scale and in 
more gorgeous combination. The Dutch here display 
their results of transparency, beauty in execution, 
and elaborateness of finish: and the study of all 
these conjoined works is finally made apparent by 
this Exhibition in the labours of some of the most 
distinguished among the deceased masters of our own 
school_Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Lawrence, 
and others. In the chronologic view thus presented 
in these three rooms of the progress of Art and its 
methods for three centuries from its revival, though 
it may not be easy to affirm with certainty the pater- 
nity of each distinct example, sufficient evidence of 
the progression appears on the face of each to warrant 
its assignment to a particular period :—a fact of more 
importance, considering the collection in the spirit in 
which the Directors bring it under the public notice. 
The progress of the general idea rather than of the 
individual thinker is the true subject of philosophic 
inguiry. 

The earliest frescoes here are ascribed to the hand 
of Giotto (87 and 95), and are said to be from the 
Church of the Carmelites, at Florence. The first, 
said to be Peter and John approaching the Body of 
Jesus, gives no idea of the character of such matters: 
and the second, a Female, resembles more the works 
of Taddeo Gaddi, Giotto’s scholar, than those of the 
master himself. As early as the days of Bottari 
these frescoes were described as discoloured; and, of 
course, they were not improved by the fire which 
occurred in 1771. As remains of the Art of the end 
of the 13th or beginning of the 14th century, they 
will be regarded with interest; but they must not 
be considered as offering specimens of Giotto’s 
powers. 

King Richard the Second praying to the Virgin and 
Infant Saviour, attended by his Patron Saints, St. John, 
St. Edmund and Edward the Confessor—painted in1377, 
and for some yearsa feature at Wilton,—is attractive 
beyond the antiquarian interest that attaches to so 
early and national a work. A sense of regal character 
and dignity and a delicacy of feeling are here ex- 
pressed—as in the generality of works about this 
time ; the strong feeling of the painter for his subject 
compensating to a great extent for the absence of 
what may be termed grammatical knowledge, and 
for other errors. A later work by John Fouquet de 
Tours, painter to Louis the Eleventh, of a Knight 
in golden armour kneeling down, to whom God the 
Father appears in the air, while the damned are tor- 
mented in the abyss, is simply a curiosity—remark- 
able only for subscription to pictorial tradition, and 





unredeemed by the traits of feeling and ey Pie; 
that mark its lads cot pee 

By Giovanni da Fiesole there are two frescoes, 
An Ascension of the Virgin (51) is one of those la er 
examples of the pictorial monk which are seldom 
seen out of his own convent. It has, however, all 
his fervour and spiritual tendeney—though on 
scarcely be accepted as a high example. Salome 
dancing before Herod (75) much better represents the 
artist, in a work of small dimensions: and its pro- 
prietor, Mr. Rogers, is one of the very few in Eng- 
land who possess so good an example of his practice, 

The Salutation (53)—said to be by Fra Filippo 
Lippi—may possibly owe that ascription to a certain 
frankness previously unobservable in the works of 
the painters—and which his association with Massac. 
cio would be likely to induce. 


By Francisco Ubertini, called Bacchiacca, are two 
pictures from the history of Joseph (50 and 54), 
This artist is said to have been a diligent imitator of 
Perugino—among whose scholars he is enumerated, 
though he has not very conspicuous mention by Mez- 
zanotte. The pictures themselves remind U8 more 
of Andrea del Sarto than of Vannucci, — having 
more freedom of style, less restraint of manner, 
greater oppositions of colour, and more general pic. 
turesqueness than characterizes the latter. A much 
better idea of the style of Perugino is given in the 
Virgin and Child (104) by Asisi. In this are per- 
ceptible many of the peculiarities of the master and 
of that race of scholars by whom he was imitated 
and followed. Foremost among these was the author 
of the picture in question—from his superior talents 
surnamed L’Ingegno. His youth was marked by 
rivalry with the “divine” artist, his fellow-scholar; 
but his career was cut short by blindness while 
assisting his master, in 1480, in his undertakings in 
the Sistine. The works of this artist, in consequence 
rare, derive additional interest from the melancholy 
circumstance. 

Mr. Rogers may well be proud of his Lorenzo 
da Credi, The Coronation of the Virgin, attended 
by Saints (55). The principal figures are sur- 
passed in perfection of form and colour by the 
subordinate figures of the saints. The drawing is 
careful in the extreme, the draperies are well cast, 
and the colour and finish are of great beauty. The 
picture bespeaks the peculiar quality which, derived 
from the same parent source of Verocchio, ultimately 
ended in that graceful gusto that distinguishes the 
Lombard school. 

Lucas Cranach's Crucifixion (56) is an excellent 
example of that class of compositions and conceits 
which he has made familiar to us by the etching 
needle: For excellencies of a chromatic order the 
picture is but little remarkable. The Virgin and 
Child and St. John (57), by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, is 
a pyramidal group—not slightly calling to mind 
similar treatments by Raffaelle. The Holy Family, 
§c. (58), freseo, by Maturino, conveys, as we have 
said, to those who are unacquainted with the works 
of the frescanti in Italy no adequate idea of the 
powers of this art—while in its design are want 
ing that vigour and severity of style which belong 
to the proper practice of the material. It is no 
example, either, of such arrangement of colour ot 
effect as, almost necessarily, is proper to its applica- 
tion. It is too picturesque in design and too pallid 
in colour: but it may be regarded with interest a 
arelic of a master whose works on so many of the 
fagades of Roman houses have perished. 

We pass over the Portion of a Cartoon (52) said to 
be by Raffaelle—but which can scarcely be gravely 
contended to have been executed by him for the pic- 
ture now so great an ornament of the Louvre. The 
Design for a Figure in the Sistine (60), ascribed to 
Michael Angelo, in our opinion is of equally apo- 
cryphal authority. 

Memlinck or Hemlinck’s Portrait of Himself (61) 
better satisfies us as an example of his delicate exe 
cution and hardness of style than ‘The Virgin and 
Child, with Saints, &c.,’ also attributed to him. 
There is no correspondence between the last and the 
first—and nothing in the last to claim for him supe- 
riority.—Nor does the portrait of Sir Thomas Mort's 
Father (62), attributed to Holbein, bear much reset 
blance to the veritable chalk drawing by the arti 
now in the Royal Collection at Windsor. The pit 
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ture wants the suavity and beauty of expression of | the merits of this especial master, we believe this 
ing. picture to be the work of a very inferior hand. 
Giovanni Bellini’s Head of a Youth (68) is clearly A Tempera picture, of great interest, by Piero 
avery early study—presaging such powers in colour | della Francesca, is The Virgin and Infant Saviour 
asgave soon after to the world so renowned aschool | attended by Saints and Angels ( 106). j 
jn that quality. The Virgin and Child, by Van | much hardness and formality, it abounds in sweet 
Orley (69), and The Coronation of the Virgin—| and graceful passages. 
Bruges in the background (70), by Vander Goes, are | not unworthy of Angelico himself. 
two Flemish compositions of attenuated forms, re- | in perfect conformity with nature and with the cha- 
markable for neatness of execution—and generally | racters; and the drawing of the heads is unsurpassed 
by any other works of the time.—The Death of the 

Virgin, by Domenico Panetti (102), ought not to be 
of high interest, all circumstances considered. For | overlooked :—the student will find in it much to 
the trae and proper idea of the master, our National | reward his attention. 
Gallery furnishes a better example. The minia- | fine:—they imply dignity of person and sympathy 
ture, by Giulio Clovio, of The Marriage Feast, | with the scene. 
derived from the account of St. Matthew, ch. xxii. | and full of variety,—the colour is rich and skilfully 
uires minute inspection to observe with what | contrasted,—and the draperies are well disposed. 
fidelity and beauty the delineation of the human | The whole is a very useful picture for the artist's 
form has been given on so minute a scale. Of the | contemplation. 
two drawings by Raffaelle, one, The Dead Christ with | one of the best for the purpose. 
Of an individual who has done so much to honour 
tion. The Virgin and Child (80) is, to our thinking, | his native town, the Brescian Bonvicino, we have 
just one of those examples which make the mind | a good instance in T'he Virgin and Child and St. Cathe- 
rine (107). It is rich in colour, with some capital 
Bartolommeo di San Marco. We incline togive the | flesh painting of the broad and unaffected look of 
This artist’s works are uncommon in this 
rounded, and because the chiar-oscuro is more pro- | country, and merit attention and esteem.—Who 
nounced and the execution more like a picture than | painted the unpretending head which is called Pico 
of Mirandola (108) is not stated. 
Of the three pictures by Vasari, Faith (72), Hope | great vitality : the man thinks, and is about to record 
(92), and the group of Portraits of Petrarch, Dante, | What he has thought. 
and other Italian Poets (110), the last is the most | is a lesson, to counteract the conceits and affectations 
important. It is not only the most important of | of his painting-room. When shall we see our native 
these, but one of the most important of the artist's | artists giving up threadbare conventions for the 
works out of Florence or of his native town. His | honest reading of nature ? 
pictures have rarely the same interest as his written | _ Another curious and instructive subject, by Carlo 
pages:—his dogmas and practice seldom square. | Crivelli, is The Virgin and Child with St. Francis 
Here, however, while the style is highly expressive | and St. Sebastian (109)— marking as it does an 
of the characters represented, the colour is of no | early phase in the history of the practice of the 
mean excellence. The whole gives a favourable idea | Venetian school. 


the drawing: 


curious for the time of their production. 
The Virgin and Child(76) by Van Eyck is a work 


the Mary (74), is known as from the Crozat Collec- 


deliberate between the great master and his friend 


authorship to the latter—because the forms are more | nature. 


in the works of the former. 


of the pictorial talents of the Aretine artist. 


similar exam ples. and skill. 


The Portraits of a Man and Woman (88), by Of Verocchio so little is known in the way of 
Quintin Matsys, just purchased at the dispersion of | painting, that we hesitate in ascribing to him The 
Virgin and Child with St. John, numbered 111. 
weevery hair, every wrinkle, almost every pore of | There is, it may be confessed, some conformity with 
the skin insisted on in pictorial representation, | the celebrated work of this master in the Florence 
Certainly, the art is better than that of a Denner ; | Gallery—but not enough, in our view, to justify the 
butit is in degree only—and that not great. To us, | positive assignment.—Of The Madonna, by Daniele 
the art whose highest aim is to present the deform- | di Volterra (112), it may be said that the expression 
ities or decay of nature is at the best repulsive. | is worthy of the great name attached to it. The hands 
Another example of Lucas Van Leyden, an 4dora- | are most in correspondence with the style seen in his 


Mr. Wells's collection, will gratify those who like to 


tion of the Magi (96), is of much interest—a compo. | fresco picture. 


ition resembling those which we see in his etchings. | | Four subjects of Cherubim are from the pencil of 

One of the finest examples in the collection is the | Dominico Campagnola (71, 73, 81, 83). 
Portrait of a Female (100), a profile. It is remark- | more remarkable for striking and obvious effects of 
ible for a simplicity that is impressive : and whether | colour than for beauty of design or refinement. They 
this be the result of singleness of the object or of the | recall not a little the obviousness of artistic intention 
uilessness of its treatment, no one work here, with | visible in the Blenheim pictures; and, taken together 
whatever complexity of parts or exuberance of fancy, with these, offer to the artist hints for a mode of 
more arrests attention or commands admiration. | studying from the nude which might be applied with 


Resembling as it does more than one style, and of good result. 
w art peculiar to a period, it has not been named 
m the Catalogue. From certain characteristics 
likening it to more than one picture in the Floren- 


tne Uffizij, we should be inclined to assign it to the A few more remarks on some of the works of 
d of Botticelli. Such a work should be in our | Sculpture which yet submit to appeal to the public 


tational collection. 











The saints and angels are 


The actions are natural and 


The heads are highly expressive 


As a specimen of Ferrarese art it is 


To the portrait-painter this 


Little can be said in praise 
of its dignity, beauty, er fitness; but it makes the 
Giovanni Bellini’s Virgin and Child (86) has that | merit of a Bellini or a Giorgione to see how rapidly 
air of truth generally conspicuous in his works of an | they emerged from the depths of such an obscurity 
ealy period at Venice and in those of his scholars, | and ignorance to become the luminaries of the 
Inthe pictures at the Accademia in that city and in | world and immediate progenitors of a race whose 
the churches of the several states of Friuli are many | works are unsurpassed for chromatic arrangement 





So far as this department is con- 





much—and good: of its poetry little—and none of 
the highest. Clever modelling and careful manipu- 
lation abound—but spirituality of conception and 
truth of sentiment would appear to have spurned 


In spite of | the accommodation provided for them. The effect 


on the visitors is such as might have been expected. 
They enter the mean apartment listlessly, and leave 
it coldly. No pulse is stirred into sudden beating 
by some unexpected utterance of genius—no heart 
kindled into enthusiasm by fire brought direct from 
the heaven of invention. The oracles are silent 
—and the worshippers unmoved. ‘The effect upon 
the art itself would be fatal, had it no other temple 
amongst us—and suffer it must, in spite of all higher 
manifestations elsewhere, from the unspiritual minis- 
trations in this. The public will never warm greatly 
to Art while there is coldness in its schools. 

There is abundant evidence here, however, that 
the sculptor is not the party to blame. It is only 
genius of the very highest order which its possessor 
will not barter for the world’s rewards—and the 
sculpture demand in the markets of England is 
more and more every year for its low and vulgar 
forms. Portrait sculpture amongst ourselves, where 
it takes a more imposing form than that of the bust, 
demands as its condition precisely those attributes 
which it is a condition of high sculpture to reject. 
The transcendentalisms of the art cannot be clothed 
in coat and waistcoat. The Exhibition, then, as we 
said on a former occasion, is good enough for its 
public. Art, like all the other creatures of society 
and civilization, naturally falls into the conditions 
which society imposes, follows the law of the market, 
and matches supply to demand. The men of this 
world must pipe to such tunes as will be danced to, 
or pipe to the solitudes—and starve. Pan piping on 
his melancholy reed would be no music to a nation 
of posture-masters. A public so fond of seeing all 
possible reflections of its own dull face in the marble 
mirror must not look there for the gods of mind. 
The chisel which has caught the trick of their earthly 
proportions and expressions is spoilt for the revela- 
tions of spiritual beauty and the passionate dreams 
of the poet. It is, we have before said, the fashion 
of the day to be done in plaster. Every blockhead 
who can afford it must needs perpetuate the misfor- 
tunein amarble block. Our sculptors are all become 
“ transmitters” of faces—foolish or otherwise, as the 
fact may be—and often such as might well extinguish 
the sense of beauty in the soul of the copyist for ever. 
But be the living subjects what they may, as we have 
again and again urged, there can be no doubt that 
this continued practice of the mere materiality of 
the art—the eternal modelling of cheeks and noses 
—where in the best instances the consummate hand 
does all and the poetical heart nothing—where lofti- 
ness of conception and tenderness of thought and 
feeling of grace are all faculties unemployed—must 
have a tendency to deaden the sensibilities and con- 
tract the powers of the sculptor. His very success 
in this department we hold to be a misfortune for 
his art;—since it teaches him to be content with a 
success to which his art itself was not a motive and 
to which its spiritualities have not contributed. The 
present Exhibition abounds, as usual with these ex- 
hibitions, in busts that perform all which marble 
can within their narrow conditions, Some of them 
arceven most remarkable for what they have achieved 
with such resources; and as a body they continue 
to be a powerful testimony to the excellent work- 
manship of the English school. But where selection 
would be something not very widely different from 


| collection—where the same terms, with variations 
through the inadequate medium provided by the | 
A remarkable specimen of a rare master is the | Academy will bring our notice of this year’s Exhi- 
Virgin and Child by Zwoll (101)—better known by | bition to a close. 
prints. His name is yet matter of conjecture— | cerned, we have had little pleasure in the survey. 
ud presumed to be derived from a Dutch village, | On its evidence, the promise of some years back 
‘ere either he was born or resided. This picture | would seem to havefailed, and the fast reviving genius 
‘supposed, and with some reason, to be the only | of sculpture to have suffered a relapse. 
we by the artist in this kingdom.—The circular | is gradually shrinking to the dimensions assigned it 
lly Family, with St. John (105), ascribed to Dome- | —its spirit seems subdued to the narrowness of its 
uo Ghirlandajo, will hardly satisfy of the fact those | abode. Notwithstanding the many excellent ac- 
‘to remember his works in Florence, either in | quired qualities of the school—the perfection of the 
ch, public gallery, or palace. here is some- | technicalities—if the whole case were represented 
gtand in the actions of the Virgin and the | here, we should consider the cause as lost for our day. 
Jueph—but the figure of Christ is too small in | The most ideal of arts can scarcely be said to have 
and mean in pose, and the St. John is | a life of promise where the evidences of its ideality 


of intensity, must describe in every case—and scarcely 
recognizing bust-making asa branch of high Art—we 
will leave their several merits to be insisted on by 
those who love the class, and think that even the 
unpleasing accidents of form are fit things to be re- 
presented in marble. 

Perhaps there is not a single work in this Exhibi- 
tion of sculpture deserving higher terms of praise 
than Mr. Wyatt’s Statue in Marble of the Infant 
Bacchus (1323). As seen from every point of view, 
the modelling is superb. With head upturned to eye 
the cluster of grapes which his right hand lifts, foot 
thrown back to sustain the action, and in the left 
hand, the cup which is the symbol of his especial deity 
—he is what a Bacchus should be—the genius of a 





and overdone, With our memory strong on | are so few, Of the prose of Sculpture we haye here 


sensual influence, without grossness, ‘The attitude 
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and action are full of life and appropriate expres- 
sion. 

Mr. Gott’s Statue in Marble of Mary Magdalene 
(1322) wants, to our thinking, all the character 
which the name suggests. It is a piece of sentimen- 
talism—but the sentiment is not that of the Magda- 
lene. The figure has the box of ointment, to be sure, 
for identification—which is the rudimental mode of 
sculpture baptism. The Greek told his tale in 
characters less material. We have neither the 
former passion nor present penitence of the Magda- 
lene. There is not shame, nor anxiety, nor remerse 
—but a smile of very deliberate sweetness that speaks 
a mind on easy terms with itself, and speaks it—we 
are obliged to use the word—mawkishly. This is no 
portrait of the Magdalene. In the presence of its 
defective spiritualities, it is of less consequence to 
mention a defect of material composition. The 
drapery is so drawn, by the retiring of the left foot, as 
to cross the figure in a straight line and at a curious 
angle,—greatly disturbing, to our eye, the soundness 
of the pose. 

Innocence, a statue by Mr. J. H. Foley—a seated 
figure of a female, clasping a dove to her breast—is 
not greatly to our taste. The expression is sweet— 
but too theatrically so—and the sentiment is that 
of the name; but the limbs are long and flat. There 
is, in fact, beauty in the idea—but the execution of 
it is somewhat tame. 


An unfinished Marble Statue of Henry Jephson, 
Esq. M.D., by Mr. P. Hollins (1321), is of colossal 
size. This is the work subscribed for as “a public 
testimonial to be erected in the Jephson Gardens, 
at Leamington,” in honour of the original “and 
as an acknowledgment of his public and private 
worth.” It is fitted, in the manner of its composition, 
for n air exhibition and distance, There are 
amplitude and sustenance in the fall of the drapery, 
which is so arranged as also to give variety. The 


action is unaffected.—A Statue of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton (1331), by Mr. Thrupp, for erection in West- 
minster Abbey, has also an unfinished look. There 
is ease, but not grace, ofattitude. There is nothing 


about the work of such ideality as even portrait sculp- 
ture admits of in the hands of genius.— While in the 
region of portrait, we will mention a Marble Statue 
of the late Marquis of Hastings (1363), by Mr. Lough. 
This work is intended to be placed in a mausoleum 
at Malta, where the late Governor-General of India is 
buried. It is one of the most disagreeable examples 
of marble portraiture that we have ever seen—grand 
and massive, but repulsive. Mr. Lough is fond of 
snatching a grace (or its opposite) beyond the reach 
of Art and the modesty of Nature. Here, in his 
costume “as he lived,” the recumbent figure is so 
presented as to bring irresistibly before us the idea of 
death. The military cloak, without being like any- 
thing but a military cloak, yet suggests the notion of 
grave-clothes—and the fleshly form, in the rounded 
and elastic proportions of the living man, gives yet 
the notion of a corpse. There may be intention and 
art in this; but if there be, it is a disagreeable inten- 
tion and the extravagance of art. 

We know not if a Group, in marble, of a Faun and 
infant Bacchus (1329), by M. H. de Triquet, is to 
be accepted asa fair specimen of French sculpture— 
but it issculpture run mad. Sculpture “ beside itself,” 
if that mean not itself—for in fact the group is not 
sculpturesque. There is movement, but without 
grace. The angular forms and ungainly action are 
as unpleasing as they are extravagant.—An unfinished 
group in marble representing The Lamentation of 
Hagar (1344), by Mr. W. Jackson, gives promise :— 
and a Model of a Fisher Boy (1368), by Mr. T. Earle, 
is a clever sketch. 

A Sea Nymph listening to a Shell (1352), by Mr. 
J. Legrew, has beauty of modelling, but there is 
want of expression in it. There is something 
strange—perhaps unearthly—in the look; but we 
searcely know if the idea conveyed would have been 
that of a nymph without the Catalogue. Neither is 
the look one that pleases us. In any case, the poet 
has not breathed on the marble—or clay—we forget 
which. There is no suggestion of the deep secrets 
which the hollow sea utters by the mystical voice 
that haunts the shell to the thoughtful heart—or the 
fond messages of association which a nymph might 
be thus receiving from her home in the waters. As 





we have said, there is beauty in the figure—but no 
inspiration. 

The last work which we think it needful to men- 
tion is 4 drawing-room chimney-piece, in white marble, 
(1354), by Mr. Marshall—a design of very great 
elegance enriched with extremely beautiful sculpture. 
The frieze represents Shakspeare’s Seven Ages treated 
in arabesque; but as all the characters, from infancy 
to old age, are rendered in the persons of children, 
the thing looks like a masque of babes, and the dig- 
nity of the subject suffers. Incidental bits of poetry 
come, however, in reinforcement of the moral, and 
show the fine suggestions of the sculptor’s mind. 
The foliage that encircles the hero of the moral in 
infancy is budding,—and the butterfly sits upon the 
flowers. Doves nestle near the lover,—the owl sits 
watching the statesman,—the laurel springs for the 
soldier,—while around the path of the old man travel- 
ling to the close of this “ eventful history” the leaves 
droop and wither, and he clings to the dying tendrils 
for support into his. grave. On the pilasters are beau- 
tiful figures of L’Allegro and Il Penseroso—exquisitely 
designed and wrought. The central ornament on the | 
top is not so much to our taste; but the two lateral 
surmounting ornaments are half recumbent figures | 
of Cupid and Psyche. The winged Psyche, with the | 
emblematic butterfly on her wrist, is a beautiful pre- | 
sentment, in form and attitude. Still, something is | 
wanting in this, as we have had to point out in other 
fine works bearing the name, to satisfy the heart that | 
has brooded over this most spiritual of all the mytho- | 
logical creations. But who has ever sculptured or 
painted Pysche? This is not she who in the divine 
dream wears the lineaments of earth, yet is ready for 
translation. He must be a poet of the first order who 
touches the delicious fable with the chisel—as that 
was a heart of the highest class in which the sweet 
and spiritual fancy first grew. No sense of mere love- 
liness, no selection of perfect forms, such as in their 
combination might represent the divinity of a Venus, 
can approach the heart of this beautiful mystery. 
Our sculptors do not think of this—or they would 
scarcely venture on the theme. The very birthplace 
of the sweet and transcendental fancy is a mystery 
toall men. It grew amid the deep secrets of mortal 
thought, none knows when or how—but has floated 
on its own music from age to age, and is an imperish- 
able part of the poetry of nations. Mr. Marshall's 
Psyche—though, as we have said, a beautiful pre- 
sence—is not the Psyche of the musing heart; not 
even Psyche the loved and loving,—still less the 
Psyche who was a mourner and a wanderer through 
the world, seeking for that lost love which she never 
found again butin heaven.—The Cupid is an exquisite 
piece of modelling, with something of the elevation 
of the fable on his brow and in his bearing.—In his 
name, we turn from the Exhibition with a good word. 








Fixe-Art Gossirp.— We may announce that 
arrangements are in progress for the formation of a 
committee to superintend the getting up of a sub- 
scription for the Vernon Testimonial recommended 
in our columns last week [p. 585, col. 3]. We 
believe we shall be in a condition to give further 
information on the subject in our next week's pub- 
lication. 

Notes of preparation for the ultimate restoration 
to society of the pedestal of the Nelson Pillar in 
Trafalgar Square begin to multiply. Mr. Ternouth 
has completed his alto-rilievo illustrative of the En- 

agement off Copenhagen; and this, with Mr. Wood- 
ington’s, will furnish a portion of our inquiry into the 
condition of sculpture amongst us as exhibited by 
its monuments without the walls of the Academy— 
when, as we have said, the more formal Exhibitions 
of the season are disposed of. 

On the subject of this monument, a correspondent 
writes to us as follows :—“ It is to be regretted that a 
little more foresight is not exercised in regard to | 
public works—more especially those of ornamenta- 
tion ; since, being intended for effect alone, if un- 
satisfactory in that respect they become unsatis- 
factory altogether. The basement of the Nelson 
Column is the best part of the design,—the only 
one, in fact, which shows a fresh idea. The four 
masses of masonry branching out below diagonally 
from the angles of the pedestal give a most satis- 
factory appearance of security to the structure, by 





widely extending its lower part—and also produce what 


architects call play. But whether they will be mi 
to conduce ultimately to all the effect obtaj 
from them remains to be seen. If those four sub. 
pedestals are to be occupied by as many couchant 
lions, the animals will, in such attitude and raised 
much above the ground, show as little better than 
so many heavy lumps—and scarcely show at all 
from any distance; whereas, four colossal bronze 
candelabra, rising up nearly to the same height ag 
the cornice of the pedestal, would be plainly visible 
from a distance, give striking importance to the 
whole of the pedestal part of the monument, and 
produce great perspective effect. Being of the 
same material as the reliefs in the pannels of the 
pedestal, they would carry out that darker coloy 
by extending it to other parts. It was a great 
oversight that the capital being of bronze, the base 
of the column was not of the same; since base and 
capital—or the two extremities—of a column onght 
to agree in material and colour. Perhaps it would 
be better were the candelabra here recommended 
to be partly of stone and partly of bronze,—thejr 
stems of the former, and the ornamental parts ex. 
ecuted in the latter material; since by that meang 
they would present the same _ intermixture of 
materials and colour as the pedestal will do when 
the reliefs shall be put up. For the general form of 
the candelabra,—something partaking of the idea of 
a rostral column would be an appropriate one; and 
the lower beaks of ships projecting from them might 
give out streams of lighted gas in the evening 
thereby rendering the reliefs visible at such time ag 
well as by day. What I would advise is, that if any 
doubt be entertained as to which would be the most 
effective mode of the two, the matter should be 
brought to the test of public experiment, by having 
two full-sized models—one of a couchant lion, and 
one of such a candelabrum as is here spoken of. 
both coloured “ proper,” as the heralds call it,—put 
up on two of the diagonal pedestals, and there 
suffered to remain for several months. The small 
wits would have their jokes, no doubt,—and perhaps 
be very facetious about a trial of strength between 
the British lion and a candlestick; but in spite of 
all the squibbery to be anticipated, I firmly believe 
that the candlestick would be generally allowed to be 
by far the more elegant and statelier object of the two.” 
The following regulations have been issued by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, with respect to the 
public admission to view the pictures presented by 
Mr. Vernon to the nation, at that gentleman’s house 
in Pall Mall:—*The public to be admitted by tickets 
on the Tuesday and Thursday of each week, from 
the lst of May to the 9th of September, 1848, between 
the hours of 10 and 3o’clock. Tickets to be obtained 
on application at the National Gallery, on the Mon- 
day for Tuesday and on the Wednesday for Thursday. 
Not more than 300 tickets to be issued for each day.” 
We may add the following to our list of pictures 
at the Royal Academy which have been sold. Mr. 
Danby’s‘ Evening Gun at Sea,’ was sold to Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, the engineer.— Mr. Ward’s ‘Council 
of Horses,’ was sold to Mr. Vernon, to form part 
of the national collection before the opening day. 
The following have been recently selected by Art 
Union prize-holders: — Mr. Creswick’s ‘Home by 
the Sands’ (150 guineas); Mr. Reinagle’s ‘Ship 
ping off Hurst Castle, Isle of Wight’ (30 guineas); 
Mr. Stark's ‘Forest Pond’ (25 guineas); Mr. O'Neill’ 
‘Spectacles for all Ages’ (25 guineas); Mr. T. F. 
Marshall's ‘Pointing out the Text’ (70/.); and Mr. 
Gisbourne May’s ‘Observatory in Greenwich Park 
151. 
; We have been much gratified with the sight, at 
Mr. Farrer’s, of a small picture by Raffaelle repre 
senting ‘The Agony in the Garden.’ They who ate 
conversant with the works of Perugino will have no 


| difficulty in recognizing the style and bias of that 


master in its composition, and therefore, assigning it 
to the period of the pupilage of the “divine” painter 
Although of such miniature dimensions, it presages 
the greatness of style which distinguished Raffaelle’ 
subsequent works. The expression is powerful without 
exaggeration—and the pose is simple, yet striking. 
Its colour is just such an arrangement, in such 

of brilliancy, as would be attainable with the range 
of materials offered by the fresco palette. Its finish 
is of the highest order—being the exact medium 
completion without pettiness or insipidity. 
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It is not to be understood, however, as any dis- 
paragement of Mr. Cooper; who is in most respects 
a fine player, and an acquisition to the ranks of 
British artists. —The singers were Mdlle. Corbari 
and Madame Viardot-Garcia.—It is announced that 
the Eighth Concert will be given “ by command.” 


little exception, be spoken of in the most compen- 
dious fashion possible. Six pianists have received 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































their friends since we wrote last — M. Billet, Herr 
Kuhe, M. Goria, Mr. Cohan, Madame Dulcken (at the 
Royal Italian Opera House) and Mr. W. S. Bennett. 
The last entertainment was the worthiest,—since (no 


list) whereas they manufacture, Mr. Bennett com- 
poses,—and the driest composition is better than the 
most taking manufacture. Were Mr. Bennett, how- 
ever, more largely to devote himself to writing, it 
would be to his own and our benefit,—since his 
imaginings do not always take the forms best calcu- 
lated for their expression. The idea of the first and 
last movements of the Concerto in A minor which he 
played on Thursday were fitter for chamber-music 
than for treatment with full orchestra. In the latter 
form of composition, decision and breadth of outline 
are indispensable; and without these, originality 
runs a risk of passing unperceived,—as a cameo is 
lost when hung on the wall of a public room, albeit 
the cameo may be essentially more grand than 
many a statue, heroic-size, by some renowned 
stone-cutter. Much is it to be wished that any re- 
monstrances would make one so capable of adding 
to the stores of European music regard the 
highest exercises of Art as not so much an occa- 
sional luxury as a daily duty;—and our eagerness is 
quickened by fancying that in Mr. Bennett's later 
works the ideas have become progressively“nore 
delicate and the construction more embroiled. Mr. 

Bennett's other solo was his capriccio in E major with 

orchestra. Then, Herr Molique gave us a fantasia 
on Hungarian airs;—Signor Piatti, whom we are in- 
clined to rate as incomparable among his contempo- 
raries on the “ bass-viol,” another on the violoncello; 
—and an orchestra, the‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
music by Mendelssohn.—These made up (with the 

singing of Madame Dorus-Gras, Miss Dolby, Miss 

Duval, Mr. Lockey, &c.) one of those benefit con- 

certs which it isa pleasure, not a weariness, to attend. 

While we are among the pianists, we must not 

forget a seventh—_Mr. Osborne ; who performed 

Beethoven's pianoforte Quintett with wind instru- 

ments at Mr. Ella’s Musical Union on Tuesday. To 

complete the list, the concerts of Miss Steele and of 
Miss Binfield Williams were held last evening: also 

‘The Seasons’ were given at Exeter Hall, for M. Sur- 

man’s benefit,—of which we may have more to say 

next week. 





Her Magsesty’s Tneatre.--Be the mood dark 
or fair in which criticisms are received by enthusiasts 
who invest their idol elect with a charmed life, we 
yield to none in our desire accurately to appreciate 
and cordially to acknowledge the remarkable gifts of 
Malle. Jenny Lind. That she reads her parts more 
deeply than she feels them we are increasingly con- 
vinced: but we can admire a voce di testa as well as 
a voce di petto, and sympathize with head-genius as 
well as with heart-genius. Then, while we are 
no less certainly aware that her own share in the 
given opera is sometimes overweeningly present to 
her, we remember that such has ever been the ten- 
dency of actors whose estro is reflective rather than 
impulsive. A compound of the two qualities, making 
the perfect dramatic artist, occurs once in a lifetime 
to show the world that such a thing can be,—and the 
name thereof is Pasta !—‘ L’Elisir’ is said to be one of 
Mdlle. Lind’s favourite operas. Whether or not this 
be so, her Adina is as curious to study as a character 
elaborately studied must always be. Never was more 
ruthless creature seen. While in the first scene she sits 
reading the story of Queen Isotta’s love charm,—O, 80 

wrapt up in her book !—every motion of her eyes, 
arms, head, the little laugh, too, which proclaims how 

intensely she is amused, are directed in remorseless 

artillery against poor Nemorino. He must be ultra- 

firm to resist, but ultra-fond to abide the amount of 
after teazing. Through the subsequent scenes the 

caprice of the character is wrought up to too sharp an 
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a touch too serious when promising herself to the Ser- 
geant,—a touch too modest when joining in the duett 
with the Quack-doctor. The game is played till we 
fancy the gamester not worth saving, and count as 
barefaced selfishness the downpouring of pathetic 
sorrow into which the damsel’s sauciness dissolves 
when she finds that her swain is “ up in the market” 
and all but lost to her. Amina’s self hardly takes to 
her troubles in sadder earnest ; and her repentance be- 
comes a solemn ‘transaction, instead of being the came- 
leon’s last change, not so final as to be beyond the pos- 
sibility of yet one more metamorphosis. While we feel 
that Malle. Lind’s Adina is less “ exquisitely knit” 
(to borrow the Talking Oak’s epithet for the Fairies) 
than she should be, it must be owned that the strength 
thrown into her personation increases its chances of 
amusing the audience. And though never was actress 
more clear of vulgarities used as arts of attraction, to 
hold her audience fast is obviously the Lady’s first 
and fixed idea. Thus much of Mdlle. Lind’s acting, 
—which exceeds the acting of former Adinas far more 
than her singing surpasses theirs. She challenges her 
most inventive predecessors and contemporaries in 
audacity and originality of cadenza :—let us instance 
her appositely capricious gruppetto on the words 
“‘ Bella richiesta,” and the graces of every form and 
order flung about from the first to last notes of her 
final rondo. But in this requisite to charm and to 
surprise we have to choose betwixt her and Madame 
Persiani and Madame Viardot-Garcia; while not one 
of the three commands that apparent unconscious- 
ness which made the fiorituri of Madame Cinti- 
Damoreau so delicious, In another requisite for 
this modern Italian music the Swedish Lady comes 
off decidedly second-best,—to wit, accent. Those 
who appreciate the point which Madame Persiani 
imparts to every phrase, the exquisite neatness with 
which she can talk upon music of an animated 
measure without sacrifice of tone, or beat, or rhythm 
(let us call to mind, as illustration, her singing in ‘ Ma- 
thilde di Shabran’), cannot but be aware that a grace 
and finish are lacking to Mdlle. Lind’s execution, 
Possibly they never can be added, because they may 
reside in nationality,—since Madame Persiani herself 
is rainante and super-sentimentalin the French music 
which Madame Dorus gives so airily, while neither 
lady is “ quite the right thing” in the cantabile of 
Mozart. But these are the veriest subtleties of criti- 
cism;—however needful to note, preposterous if en- 
tered into save when first-rate artists are the subject. 
Of Malle. Lind’s present fancy to produce the 
utmost tone we have already spoken with regret. 

Let us again commend Signor Belletti’s singing 
of the restored aria in the second act; but he isa 
heavy and matter-of-fact Belcore as compared with 
Tamburini. On the other hand, Signor Gardoni has 
improved as Nemorino; and the opera, kept alive by 
soprano, tenore, and the talk of Dr. Dulcamara, goes 
“merry as a marriage bell,”’—allowing for the dis- 
cord from time to time made by the orchestra. 

The divertissement of ‘The Four Seasons°-—who 
are only Mdlles. Rosati, Marie Taglioni, Carlotta 
Grisi, and Cerito, — however brilliant, has hardly 
sufficient novelty of idea to dance the Ballet back 
into its olden state of popularity. The Divinities, 
the Muses, the Graces, the Elements, the Senses, 
the Hours, the Flowers, the Vegetables, the Quarters 
of the Globe, and the Powers of the Air,—we have 
had too much of these things, and cannot now read 
the programme of an entertainment of this family 
without recollecting the musician’s impromptu plan 
for a birthday serenade for royalty. The poet was 
puzzled how to contrive something new for so old an 
occasion. “ Nothing easier,” was the reply of the 
maestro. “Six voices—Peace, Plenty, and Justice, 
Britannia, Caledonia, and Hibernia.” 





Royat Iranian Opera, Covent GarpEN. — 
Never having joined company with those severe 
people who think it proper to be shocked to their 
devout hearts by not finding pure Shakspeare in 
operas made on his plots, we have no objection 
to find operas in Shakspeare. How, indeed, can it be 
amiss that his ‘Romeo and Juliet’ should be taken 
as a subject for music, if it be admitted fair that 
Boisteau’s novel and Brooke's poem (both founded on 
an Italian legend) should be taken by the Dramatist 
as basis for tragedy ? Much cant, under pretext of 
reverence, is current regarding these matters, Such 





adaptations no more amount to desecration of our 
Poet than the selection of his scenes and characters 
for sculpture or painting; however loudly they be 
denounced by speaking actors, who themselves have 
cut and carved the plays (to suit their own acting) 
at their own ignorant or selfish pleasure—or by 
pedantic purists, who would be considerably “ rum- 
pled” if called upon to witness the dramas given in 
their original integrity, with Kynastons redivivi for 
the Juliets and court gallants of May Fair permitted 
to flaunt on the stage in Mantua while the bargain 
betwixt Romeo and the Apothecary was going on. 
But, on the other side, Shakspeare’s plays have 
been destroyed with especial folly by the librettists 
—always a feeble race. Dolefully washy, too, is the 
musie to which they have been set:—the exceptions 
being Rossini’s ‘ Otello,’ and Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe,’ 
if the latter may be accepted as the opera on ‘ Cym- 
beline.’ The legend of Verona has been againand again 
treated, but always maltreated : Lady Capulet, the 
Nurse, Mercutio, County Paris, all cut away! Then, 
as to music, there are pretty things in the ‘Romeo 
et Juliette’ of Steibelt,—but innumerable blank 
spaces also. Zingarelli’s opera was half made up by 
and for Pasta,—the famous ‘ Ombra adorata’ being 
a confection to which Crescentini furnished the 
melody and the songstress the meaning, which has 
retired with her. ‘I Capuleti’ is one of Bellini’s 
poorer operas. In the duett for the two ladies, a 
replica of the motivo of the well-known romanza 
‘ Vaga luna’.comes in pleasingly. The first finale 
has a fair andante,—though this is not equal to a 
similar movement in ‘ La Straniera; while the stretto 
has more stir and less sickliness than are often found 
in Bellini’s music. But beyond this, all is poor and 
featureless. The last act of Vaccai’s ‘Romeo’ is yet 
weaker; and the tomb-scene concocted for Pasta 
was infinitely better. In short, the story is open to 
be re-written and re-set—should a new composer ever 
appear ! 

‘I Capuleti’ has not been given in London for 
the last fourteen years. This may arise in part from 
its feebleness; but in part also because we have 
had no singing Romeo since the golden days of 
Pasta, who preferred her own pasticcio—or “ the 
diamond age” of Malibran, who before the period in 
question had left our Italian stage. The opera, how- 
ever, cannot be repeated frequently, even with such 
unparagoned advantages as are supplied by the Covent 
Garden management,—in which Signor Costa, the 
chorus master, and Mr, Grieve have all greater or 
less share;—or even with such a Romeo as Madame 
Viardot. Yet few things have been seen on the stage 
more admirable than the hero's part as acted by her. 
It consists of four situations: —those of the love- 
duett—the detection of Romeo by the hostile family 
—his combat with Tebaldo (Signor Mei) interrupted 
by the dirge—and the tomb-scene. Throughout 
these, we had all the fervour of the deepest, ten- 
derest, most fervid southern tragedy. Madame 
Viardot's general demeanour was admirable, because 
(as we remarked regarding her Donna Anna) she is 
possessed of her part,—fully but not pedantically. 
There is in all her effects a spontaneousness which 
tells of feeling as instant as intense. Since we last 
met her in deep tragedy she has reformed all that 
was strange and disturbing in her gesture. Her atti- 
tudes are unprepared, and rivet by their ease as 
much as by their unexpectedness: witness her heart- 
broken clinging to the cloister windows as the dismal 
monkish procession with the bier passed singing by 
—witness the sudden start (half of ecstacy, half of 
terror) at the moment when Giulietta wakens. Her 
death-scene, too, was managed with consummate 
tenderness and passion—the agonies neither too 
spasmodic nor too long-drawn,—the love, to the last 
breath, giving a beauty tothe pain! In short, since 
the days of Pasta, we have seen no such tragedy 
on the operatic stage, save Ronconi’s,— to which 
Madame Viardot's bears a singular analogy; perhaps 
because with her, as with him, genius is stronger 
than physical gifts. Accepting her voice for what 
it is, and we fear must remain, Madame Viardot’s 
singing was superb. ‘There is little such serious re- 
citative on the stage as her’s. A duett cadenza, too 
—probably of her own contrivance—must be noted 
as a masterpiece. As has always heretofore hap- 
pened, she entirely subdued her public ere she let 
them go ;—and all who loye matter for speculation 
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in their pleasures cannot do better than compare, ag 
specimens of entirely opposite styles and attributes 
in two consummate musicians, the Swedish Lueig 
with the Spanish Romeo. 

The Giulietta was Madame Castellan,—whom ye 
never before heard to such advantage. She 
throughout the evening in perfect tune. When this js 
the case, her voice is charming—both as to quali 
and extent. She finished her music more highly thay 
is her wont; and since she holds out these ho af 
progress, we will beg her to reconsider her fancy for 
poussées notes in her cadences, since the use of them 
isapt to give a thickness and a heaviness where light. 
ness with accent is wanted. Her acting, too, was 
graceful and intelligent. The other parts were filled 
by Signori Marini and Polonini. 

Mdlle. Grahn made her curtsey on Tuesday eyen. 
ing, in the most brilliant and entertaining of recent 
ballets—the *‘ Manon Lescaut’ of Signor Casati. 





Drury Lane.—Thédtre Historique.—The theatres 
in London on the Middlesex side of the Thames 
are under the control of the Lord Chamberlain 
of Her Majesty's Household. The Lord Cham. 
berlain can refuse to license plays, and he can close 
the theatres just as he thinks fit. His authority ig 
of old date. Shakspeare and his fellow-actors were 
the servants of the Lord Chamberlain in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth—wearing his badge upon their left 
arms and carrying his licence to perform wherevet 
they went. At the accession of James they became 
the servants of the king, and wore the royal livery; 
though they still continued under the control of the 
Lord Chamberlain. At the Restoration, and indeed 
long after, the players were the servants of the Crown. 
Our kings encouraged our Shakspeares and our Ben 
Jonsons, our Burbages and our Bettertons. The 
players, too, were grateful. Formerly, they would 
kneel at the conclusion of a play and ask for a bless- 
ing on the Queen (this they did in Elizabeth's days); 
and when this custom was less observed, they still 
continued their loyalty by printing their ‘ Vivat 
Regina’ at the bottom of their play-bills. The 
‘Vivat Regina, the empty honour of being called 
‘Her Majesty’s Servants,’ and the misfortune of 
suffering from the control of the Lord Chamberlain 
still remain to them. But Her Majesty cares not 
for English actors.— 

Those flights upon the banks of Thames 
Which so did take Eliza and our James 
are caviare to the Queen and Prince Albert. 


That the royal exclusive patronage of foreign 
artists may have been one of the causes that have 
contributed to the decline of the British Stage we 
shall not dispute—the fashion which follows in the 
train of that patronage being unfortunately one of the 
necessary elements by which the Stage is nourished. 
But at the same time that this is only one of many 
causes, it must not be overlooked that to some ex- 
tent there may be a justification for Her Majesty' 
anti-national predilections. Before the actor and the 
dramatist can be in a condition to throw a lame 
amount of the blame on Court neglect, they mus 
be prepared to show that they offer the best thing 
of its kind for Court acceptance. _ It is true that we 
are getting here into something like a vicious circle 
of argument ; but in matters of taste, as In all ot! 
things, the true ground of success is the attractive 
ness of the thing claiming it,—and that is a matter 
not within the regulation of majesty. It is not m 
the very hour of the triumph of the Free Trade pn 
ciple in England, that a petition like ihe following 
from the management and members of the Lyceum 
theatre—provoked by the threatened appearance 
in London of the company attached to the Thédtre 
Historique of Paris—hasa very gracious effect ora 
very reasonable argument— 

To the Hon. the House of Commons in Parliament assemilet 

We, the undersigned, your petitioners, viewing ier 
alarm the announcement of a company of foreign a ture 10 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, most humbly = 
call the attention of your Hon. House to the fact, t onl 
being already several theatres open in London for =e 
performances, to the great injury of English ase arb 
the detriment of the various English theatres In nh helt 
polis already established, and struggling to — 
position, it must be evident that any increase or the aaa 
formances must cause the immediate closing 0 ors of 
against native talent, and the numerous pe 
engaged at the various theatres in the metropo ‘they pet 
deprived of their subsistence; and not only po their i 
sonally sufferers, but the numerous artisaus al 
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amounting to many thousands (taking the numbers 
jn the aggregate of theatres in the metropolis), be wholly 
ved of the means of support. 

Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray your Hon. 

House, by some enactment, to restrict the number of foreign 

res in the metropolis to those already established in 

the country, and to afford your petitioners such further and 
other relief as your Hon. House shall deem meet. 













































































is ji , the allegation of the petition would seem to 
= wae some pom on of actors had been driven out 
om by this French invasion—rather than that a body vf 





lators had established themselves to bid for so 











= much of the English leisure and love of amusement 
‘then as remained pied in an empty house. Ac- 
light cordingly, it was, on the attempted appearance of 





the French company on Monday last, the key-note 


















































































































































Ofthe performance itself we have, of course, under the 
circumstances, nothing to report. It passed in dumb 
show. A drama in ten acts, continued through two 
nights of performance, was probably saved from 
formal failure only by the divertissement before the 
curtain. We can say merely that it is put on the 
stage with splendour;—the properties that made a 
portion of the short-lived glories of the new Paris 
theatre having been transplanted hither to make an 
ineffectual show on the stormy occasion. 





Haymarket.— On Wednesday, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton’s comedy of * Money’ was revived—the hero 
and heroine being represented by Mr. and Mrs. Kean. 
We must reserve until next week our opinion on their 
performance. 





Mustcat anp Dramatic Gossirp.—No one will 
accuse the 4theneum of lukewarmness in welcoming 
strange art and strange artists: but inasmuch as 
the connexion of “music and manners” is close and 
dear to every philosophical observer, the union 
of “sound and savagery” is to be satirized when 
it mounts like a plague into our high places or 
fills our public rooms. The grimacing of ‘ Juba’ 
—the original Bones noted by Boz,—may be in its 
proper place before a Bartlemy booth or in a Cre- 
morne carrousel;—but the Critic invited by wandering 
troops who imitate or emulate the Ethiopian Sere- 
naders, to hear ‘ Lucy Long’ and other such Coal- 
Hole ditties in places more worshipful must not 
be held remiss if he stays at home—nor merciless if 
he warns those who wait for his teaching that such 
exhibitions, in place of being diverting are “ me- 
lancholy” — because not at all “musical.” — The 
Rock and Steel Band, too, must be contented with 
this passing announcement of its performances. 
Too much that is vulgar and empirical is going 
about. We lose patience when we read of exhi- 
bitors angrily disputing the property of ugly noises 
and delirious gestures in ‘ The Maniac,’ ‘ The Ship 
on Fire,’ and such trash, in the law courts: and hold 
that the real verdict to be given on such occasions 
would be that of Mrs, Fairbairn, in Miss Ferriar’s 
novel, to her quarrelsome children, “ My dears, you all 
shall all go and frighten the coach.” This keenness 
to secure monopoly implies that the appetite for 
savage pleasures is not so largely refined out of us as 
optimists would fain believe. On the other hand, 
we are particularly glad to recognize signs of better 
taste and discernment in a popular institution like The 
Whittington Club. This week, the members were to be 
treated to an entertainment on the Music of the Princi- 
pality. The subject is an excellent one, and fresh for 
any lecturer—since, while the Welch airs have been 
duly collected by Mr. Parry and others (not forgetting 
the valuable and interesting publication by Miss M. J. 
Williams of Aberpergwm) they have been neglected 
by musical annalists and anatomists to a degree 
which is curious,—their great beauty, regularity, and 
individual character considered. 

It is with pleasure that we call attention to a con- 
cert which will be given by M. Berlioz at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on the 29th inst. The disastrous 
issue of M. Jullien’s Drury Lane speculation put a 
stop to the production of the much-talked-of com- 
positions which we have been so long desiring to 
judge for ourselves: and we are proportionately 
glad to have further opportunities of making their 
acquaintance. — M. opin’s Matinée (another at- 
traction of the choicest possible quality) will be held 
on Friday next :—the last Concert of Mr. Hullah’s 
choralists on Wednesday. 

Our contemporaries announce the recent death of 
Madame Giubilei (in her maiden days Mdlle. Proche 
of the foreign theatres) and since her marriage one 
of the established members ‘of every English 
operatic corps, being a sure and sprightly dancer 
trained in a good school. 

Auber’s ‘ Fiorella,’ one of his earliest operas, has | 
been reviyed at the Opéra Comique of Paris.—‘L’Ap- 
parition’ (whether opera or ballet deponent saith not) 


learn that the performances of Mdlle. Rachel, who 
has been playing in the Belgian capital with the aid 
of a family party, did not “draw.” The police in- 
terdicted her singing of ‘La Marseillaise’— a _per- 
formance which, whether graceful or not in Paris, 
becomes the vulgarest clap-trap when repeated as 
an attraction on a tour by a tragedian. As well 
might the Phédre, Hermione, Lucréce of modern times 
announce her purpose of attitudinizing over a Tree 
of Liberty on the occasion of her benefit! The 
folly and worse of these ebullitions, “faits a loisir” to 
“ put money in the purse” can hardly be too sharply 
stigmatized—most of all, when the charlatan is a 
Rachel. 

But here is musical news from Vienna with a 
vengeance !— not tidings of a new Schubert or 
Beethoven—but news of fresh “ barricades”—threats 
of an organized “ snuffing-out” of the “stars” which 
will make the Linds tremble in their dressing-rooms 
and the Lindpaintners shake in their court-harness ! 
The German actor, it will be recollected, is a state- 
servant with a life appointment—and his world also is, 
therefore, to be reorganized, ifthe papers tell truth — 
In particular, the singers, says the paragraph trans- 
lated in La Gazette Musicale, are to be“ clipt.” The 
highest salary which is henceforth to be given to 
artists of the first class is to be 1,500 thalers (6,000 
francs—240/. sterling). The ladies, however, are to 
receive an allowance for their dress! This is pro- 
bably merely an extravagance of the time, like many 
a thousand more—but we recommend the very 
rumour of such a plan and its possible consequences 
to those who have been so loud in talking of the 
reverence for Art, &c. paid by our cousins-German 
—and the superiority of the Artist’s position when 
he is cared for by the Government. Of the 
folly of such an assumption we have had only 
one opinion since we have been able to examine 
the real workings and bearings of the matter in the 
Paradises so largely preached up to the mammon- 
worshipping English. We think the very report 
transcribed illustrates that we are right. Russia, 
England and America will, at this rate, presently 
become the homes of music and the drama. The 
Czar shakes from his sleeve diamond snuff-boxes, 
colonelcies, or—who knows ?—a steppe with its thou- 
sand head of human cattle to reward those who seek 
his courts;—Mr. Economist Joseph has other things 
to do than interfere with the bargain of Mdlle. Jenny; 
—while it is anything but Mr. President Polk's 
“ ticket” to stop the flow of enthusiasm which rushes 
after the steps ofa Fanny Elssler. And we suspect 
he might be Lynched if he tried so to do! 

We must note a recent “ change” or two among 
the English theatrical vocalists. Mr. Harrison has 
appeared at the Lyceum in his favourite part of 
Captain Macheath.—‘Amilie’ is about to be revived 
at Sadler's Wells, under the auspices of Miss Rain- 
forth—who is put forward as the musical manager 
of that theatre during its summer season. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Australian Bush.—The following hints given 
by the Geelong Advertiser for the direction of persons 
lost in the Bush suggest a graphic picture of that 
wild region, and of the perilous incidents that beset 
the life of the settler there.— 

It is well known that scarcely a week passes, that some 
traveller is not bushed for more or less long periods, in some 
instances for several days together, and there is much reason 
to fear that in a country extended as this is, where men are 
constantly travelling long distances from one part of it to 
the other, having neither tie nor connexion, any friends to 
ask or inquire, that many perish who have never been 
heard of or even missed. It sometimes happens that a 
shepherd, or stock-keeper, will fall across the bones of some 
unfortunate traveller, who has thus met with an untimely 
fate, when an examination takes place at some settlers’ 
station or bush public-house, but seldom any particulars 
are obtained respecting the discovery. When a traveller 
finds that he has lost his road, and is not going in the right 
direction, he should at once sit down before he proceeds a 
step further; let him consider well the direction he has been 
travelling in, and what course he meant to have kept. A 
person not accustomed to the bush, in losing his way gene- 
rally turns back, and not finding his track turns to the 





is to be given at the Grand Opéra immediately after 
the departure of M. Duprez, who goes for his congé | 
to Brussels, where his brother is a manager. An | 
amusing letter in the Gazette Musicale contributes | 
its quota to the history of the entire stagnation (let 

us hope not the final devastation) of continental art, | 





slid of one of the most disgraceful performances by which 
an English theatrical company has distinguished 
even- itself for many years. The emigrant actors were met 
fo by a premeditated storm of insult and reprobation; 
" anda venture which might in all probability have 
been safely left to its own intrinsic failure has been 
th to some extent rendered successful by the very 
one means employed to stigmatize it. The parties who 
herlain went to hiss of course paid for the chance of doing 
"Cham so—and that may answer the main purpose of the 
1 4 ulators as well as the success of their ten-act drama 
m we would have done, without improving their opinion of 
ner theaudience which changed the programme. We put 
- ae out of view any asserted indignation on the part of the 
he bry English public arising out of the disgraceful treat- 
“~ yo ment which the workmen of this nation have re- 
" — cently experienced in France; because even if it were 
Li - an appreciable el nt in the present matter—of 
r f the which we have great doubts—it is surely for English- 
’ M deed men to set an example just now to nations less self- 
Cr . This savage reception by a London public 
- “m4 of a body of foreign artists is rendered doubly un- 
c The graceful by the calamities of their country and the 
es ould present ruin of Art in France. Time was when the 
°y bh Englishman would have scorned to fight the French- 
oe ot man with unfair weapons. Let our own actors play 
b pe these foreigners out of England if they can. The 
. Vie following letter from M. Jullien’s solicitor, which has 
i Th appeared in the public prints, contains the whole 
~ 1 F moral of the question couched in very temperate 
ortune of Last ‘August, the Theatre Royal Drury Lane was let to 
amberlain M. Jullien. His first step was toseek Mr. Macready, and 
cares not endeavour to engage his services, with those of Messrs. 
Charles Kean, Brooke, Mrs.C. Kean, and others embracing 
all the available talent, to make one great effort to reani- 
mate the expiring national drama. These attempts failed 
signally. No such coalition could be obtained. More on 
t. this subject I decline to say. M. Jullien then turned his 
f fore attention to the formation of a national Opera, with what 
of foreign success is known. At a nightly expense of 350/., his 
that have receipts on many occasions did not reach 50. So much for 
| Stage we JJ mtional support of national efforts. The theatre then fell 
in the upon M. Jullien’s hands with a rent of some thousands 
ows ayear. Every endeavour was made to induce an English 
one of the company to take it; it would have been let at a less rent 
nourished. J than the Theatre Royal Haymarket, and at about one 
of many [§ arter of what is now paying for the Theatre Royal, Covent 
+3 . Garden. No offer could be obtained; every one shrank 
) some & from the speculation as if it were the plague. A French com- 
- Majesty’ 9 pany, consisting of 30 individuals, take the house; they afford 
tor andthe J ‘ployment to about 200 of our countrymen ; they beg but 
large tooceupy what is shunned, deserted, and cast away by our- 
ow a selves,—and they shall have it. I speak armed with justice 
, they must andcommon sense. I do not want to appeal to Englishmen 
best thing §§ ‘rthe support or countenance they must have already ac- 
that we corded. 1 do but write these lines to assure them that I will 
rue sac we the strongest arm of the law to vindicate the outrage 
icious cle Hi emmitted in their name.—F. P. Cuarre., 25, Golden 
in all other JH Square, June 13, - 
. attractive- Weare glad, however, for the honour of the British 
is a matter #§ Mage, to add that the whole of these unmanly pro- 
It is not in ff ceedings have been disavowed by the more respect- 
Trade prit- ff thle portion of the profession. On the following day, 
re following Macready waited on M. Hostein, the Director 
rhe Lyceum ff a the Thédtre Historique, to protest in their behalf 
appearance: #§ ad in his own against being involved in the dis- 
the Thédtre Mf grace. He handed at the same time to M. Hostein 
1s effect ora i the following letter; which has also appeared in the 
journals, and was circulated in the theatre on the 
ent assemble. Hi cond night of the French performance as an anti- 
ing with grest {| dote to the continued hostility of the house.— 
-eign artists June 1:3, 1848. 
ply venture? @ Sir,I have the greatest pleasure in assuring you of the 
fact, thatthe? Hi fateful recollection I entertain, and shall always cherish, 
lon for foreig® very flaitering reception I met with in Paris on the 
actors, and (0 several occasions of my making professional visits to 
s in the met HH that city. Not only on the stage and in society, but from 
maintain the" 9 very many artists of the various theatres in Paris, I expe- 
se of such per the most gratifying and liberal attentions. It is 
ng of the 400% Hi With equal pain and surprise I have heard of the disreputable 
erformers 20° i proceedings at Drury Lane last night.—I have the honourto 
opolis must ¢ I le, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
y are they Pe A Mons, Hostein, W, C, MAcREaDy, 
d 








for which this year is so remarkable, From this we , 


right, then to the left, so confusing himself that at last he 
is quite at a loss which way to go; if he had considered as 
soon as he discovered he had been going wrong, he might 
see“ have regained his original track. After he finds 

imself at a loss which way to proceed, he should then make 
for low ground, this will generally lead to a creek or river; 
he should never attempt to make for a hill (home or out 
stations are seldom, if ever, built in such situations), but if 
he perseveres in making for the lowest land, keeping hig 
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course by the sun, or if that is clouded by taking a tree for 
a mark some distance ahead, making for that, and so on to 
the next, he cannot fail in finding a creek, which he should 
follow down, taking care to keep at such a distance from it 
as will allow a good range of sight; stati are 

several hundred yards from the banks of a creek or river, 
and may be passed unnoticed unless the precaution is taken 
to look well about. Observe carefully if there are any signs 
of a habitation near at hand, such as trees having been cut 
down or wood taken away; where this has been the case, be 
sure a station is not far distant. Be careful also not to 
mistake a cattle track for a foot-path or dray track; the 
latter will generally lead in a direct line, only deviating to 
avoid such obstacles as trees, dead timber or hills; a cattle 
track commences anywhere and leads nowhere, making 
cireuitous turns and leading in no particular direction. A 
traveller should never attempt to make for any place after 
nightfall, anion t there is good moonlight ; when he finds it 
riminate objects around him he must stop 
for daylight again ; ; if he has his fireworks with him (i. e. 

tinder box, tinder, flint and steel) he should kindle a very 
large fire, as it is possible the light which is reflected in the 
heavens and can be seen a great distance at night, may be 
the means of bringing some one to his assistance, particu- 

larly if it is known that he is lost. Above all, when lost, 
never allow yourself to be alarmed or confused; by keeping 
a direct course you cannot fail of pulling up some road, 

which will always lead to a station ora hut: it is only in 
turning back from the direction that has been followed up 
for some time, or altering the direct course, that a person 
gets finally lost. Should a person on horseback get bushed, 

he must not over-fatigue his horse; after finding the search 

for a road unsuccessful, give the horse the slack of his 
reins, he will generally find his way back to where he has 
been accustomed to be stabled. When a person cooies 
(which his own sense of danger will always teach him to 
do when lost) he should stoop low and cooie along the 
ground. 

Westminster Improvements. —'The Westminster 
Improvement Commissioners have commenced the 
demolition of the houses in Duck Lane, Pye Street, 
Church Court, and Orchard Street, Westminster, for 
the formation of the new thoroughfare, to be called 
Victoria Street, leading from the Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster, to Vauxhall Bridge Road. The Com- 
missioners have already removed the greater portion 
of the notorious Almonry, two-thirds of the proposed 
line of street being already cleared of the houses. 

City of London Arms.—Your correspondent, J. D——n 
[Ath. No. 1076, p. 589], says that the sword was in the City 
arms centuries before the time of Sir William Walworth— 
which must mean before 1181 at the latest. He does not 
produce any authority for this statement; and I am per- 
suaded that it would be utterly impossible to do so, or even 
to show that any town or other corporation in England 
used an armorial device so early as one century before the 
time in question. Your correspondentalso, by implication, 
denies the tradition that the sword was added to the City 
arms in memory of Walworth’s achievement. On this 
question I do not intend to offer a positive opinion. The 
white shield and red cross are, as everybody knows, the arms 
of St. George, the patron of England; and the opinion that 
the sword is a symbol of St. Paul, the patron of the City, 
(as the two swords in the arms of the see of London of 
course are,) is not altogether improbable. Nevertheless, 
the tradition is, I think, greatly strengthened by the recorded 
fact that Sir John Philpot (who actually slew the rebel) was 
rewarded with a new coat of arms strikingly resembling 
those of the City—viz. gules, a cross argent, between four 
swords erect of the last, hiltsand pommelsor. These arms 
are borne by the present Bishop of Exeter. 

June 13. Your obedient servant, > 

Interesting Discovery at Inverary.—A letter from 
Inverary says, that some of his Grace of Argyll’s 
workmen, employed in draining part of the home 
farm, have alighted on a piece of masonic structure, 
which was found to enclose a fountain of most valu- 
able mineral water. The park in which the well 
has been found has long had the appellation of the 
“Physic Well Park:” but from its having been 
filled up years ago, and having also been ploughed 
over, few were aware that such a spring was in exist- 
ence.— Edinburgh Register. 

Materiality of Electricity.— Allow me to beg the favour of 
agg inserting the following short notice, in answer to 

r. Lake,—my only object being to endea to 
the truth. Having obtained the Lancet of the dates men- 
tioned by Mr. Lake—viz. those of January 15th, March 11th, 
and April 22nd—I repeated his experiment with a slight 
alteration. Mr. Lake states, in the Lancet of January 15th, 
that he placed the Leyden jar on a piece of clean glass, nine 
inches square, in order to cut off the communication be- 
tween the outer coating and the table. I, for the better 
insulation of the outer coating, suspended the jar by its 
knob to the conductor. On working the machine, although 
a plate 2} feet jn diameter, not the slightest appearance was 
visible either at the crack or at the lip of the jar; but as 
soon as I applied my finger to the outer coating, thereby 
establishing a oman between it and the earth, the elec- 
tric fluid escaped both from the crack and from the lip of the 
jar. On breaking the connexion by taking off my finger, the 
luminous stream ceased. I may also add, that although the 
coating was removed to an equal distance round the erack, 
the fluid escaped as much to the edge of the coating above 
the crack as to that below. May it not be concluded from 
this experiment that the appearance noticed by Mr. Lake 
can take place only when the jar is charged in the usual 
manner,—viz. when the positive fluid of the outer coating is 
allowed to escape to the earth and the negative fluid to 

















accumulate on the surface of the foil? If this be the case, 
it must follow that the escape of the fluid is due to the 
reciprocal attraction existing between the positive fluid of 
the interior coating and the negative fluid of the exterior 
coating. I may also quote, as an additional confirmation, 
the well-known experiment of suspending a charged jar 
under the receiver of an air pump, and then gradually ex- 
hausting the receiver,—when in a short time the fluid is seen 
to eseape over the mouth of the jar and to descend the side, 
to combine with the fluid on the outside coating. 
lam, &c. Cuakes Dix. 

Bellgrove, Welling, June 13. 

Geological Discovery.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgh in the Journal des Débats announces the dis- 
covery, not far from the right bank of the Nikolai- 
efska, in the government of Tobolski, in Siberia, of 
a rich mine of stones in the midst of the establish- 
ment for the washing of auriferous sands. These 
stones present a perfect resemblance to diamonds, 
except that they are a trifle less heavy and less hard, 
although harder than granite. Specimens of the stones 
have been deposited in the Imperial Museum of 
Natural History at St. Petersburgh,—and Russian 
mineralogists propose to call them diamantoide. 

Telegraphic Lighthouse.—A plan, with suggestions, 
for a telegraphic lighthouse has lately been presented 
to Government by Mr. George Wells, of the Ad- 
miralty. Mr. Wells points out the numerous acci- 
dents that vessels have encountered owing to the 
mistakes of mariners as to the distance and position 
of the several lighthouses on our coast; and states 
that the great objections to those which now exist 
are, first, their unnecessary elevation,—secondly, the 
impropriety of coloured lights, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished in foggy weather,—and thirdly, the general 
insufficiency of the light and its similarity in appear- 
ance. To obviate these disadvantages, Mr. Wells 
proposes that in the existing lighthouses four or more 
circular apertures should be cut just below the lantern, 
and the openings fitted with glazed sashes of ground 
plate glass, with the initial letter of the particular 
lighthouse painted in an opaque colour thereon, the 
light being so reflected as to render the unpainted 
glass transparent, and thus exhibiting the letter itself 
in bold relief. It is also suggested that, in construct- 
ing new lighthouses, it would be better that they 
should not be carried to the present altitude,—as the 
nearer the light is to the level of the eye the less 
probability would exist as to any mistake in the dis- 
tance of it. 

Canaries —The gentleman mentioned in a para- 
graph in the Times last year as having reared cana- 
ries in a state of freedom has this year succeeded in 
rearing two broods of these birds in nests built in his 
garden—one of them in a cypress tree, having three 
young ones, the hen having been reared in the open 
air in July, 1846, since which time she has been 
generally free to fly about at pleasure. Another 
nest was built in a magnolia by a hen, free from the 
time of her birth (in May, 1846), which contained 
two young birds hatched on the 15th of April last. 
The old birds and the young ones also (with the 
exception of one that disappeared) continue their 
flight about the grounds, coming in to feed. Each 
hen has now a second brood, one consisting of four 
and the other of three young birds, which are 
expected to take flight in a few days.—Times. 

Fossil Remains.—As the labourers employed on 
the Stour Valley line were excavating in the parish 
of Lamarsh, they discovered, about fourteen feet 
from the surface, embedded in gravel, the head and 
tusks of what is said to be a mammoth, the tusks 
broke when they attempted to remove them, but the 
teeth were taken out tolerably perfect, and, with the 
fragments of the tusks, are now in the possession of 
Mr. Fulcher, of Sudbury. On two or three of the 
teeth the enamel is as fresh as if they had not lain 
in the earth a month. _ Teeth of the mammoth have 
also at different periods been discovered in the grounds 
of R. Allen, Esq., Ballingdon Grove, and in those of 
W. Baker, Esq., Brandon Hall.—Morning Paper. 





To Corrgsponpgents.—C. G.—A as elias C.—Spe 

—. F.—received. 
M‘C.—We cannot spare room for the » reports offered 

tes this correspondent. 

A ConsTayT READER’s letter shall receive our attention. 

D. A.’s, on the same subject, has also been received. 

AnorneR F.R.S.; axD A CONTRIBUTOR TO THE ‘ PHILO- 
SOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS.'—The second letter of this cor- 
respondent—no longer merely discussing general, but deal- 
ing with particular, facts—requires that we should have the 
guarantee of his name, 
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ep Tull particulars will be mediate Le 7 at applying LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ERIE Wh Srp nl the prin ons Unit etoedom-” | "T“LskunaXck Sock entering reve sfany dep 
irom the JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Mana D *_ | tion involving the contingency of 
NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE | John Atkinson, Esa | Tiomas Bomber, Esq. 
RE ty | and LOAN ASSOCIAT Henry Wm. Beauclerk, E Lieut enon Coles 
on of Risk contingent upon Lite - Civil, | G. Godwin, Esq. F.R. PSA. =o Colonel Montressor. 
seal, or Penatary. at home or abroad. Hon. William Gore. Alfred Walker, Esq. 
comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life Assu- Coprein Twisleton Graves. 
dleton. ane og ~ personal or other security. blic are invited to for th the 
| = eferred, and contingent ‘Annuiti es and Endow- ei ined for assurers by the plan on which policies are pdm 4 
J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. is office. Apply to 
Thomas Landen: 12, Waterloo-place, and 6, King William-street, CHARLES J. JAMES THICKE, Secretary. 
an (Bets, > «2: heh = 190, Princes-street. yy, New Bridge-street, Blackfri 
8 early : 120, 
‘iticarum TORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE INSUR- ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ANCE COMPANY. Established at York 1824. ASSOCIATION, 23, Pall Léon London, 
ure to be A. rates are charged by this Company, o~ giving an immediate Chairman—Rev. GEO E Pocock L.14..B. 
Leicester: in lieu ofa prospective and uncertain on Deputy Gavan Ran, Rican EDWARD HOWARD. 
vane Premiums for fivourable te have been ‘materially reduced, And other Directo: 
on vou e terms. 
Gener ff) Propectases may be had of the Jaro atrium spe wether, «Ag nace 
and Art, Mr. Henry wif Ena f poli” ‘4 = ifs = A y fraud. vn Pol aes ee Se yhge 
4 . of life only one-half o: premium requ ni pai e 
>etrarch— Mr. Henry Dinsdale, 34, Bow. ame ho r16 rden. Pleagure hia mand as ad =. the policy, XY be =< off at 
aseo—Vi a easure. s is the only o fording an antage, 
Vit Actuary and Secretary, York. z <0 ith 4 a ara ns Lapsed pi pace revived 
rtisans _ within one; year wi out fine. bh 
Ma \ EDICAL, L E GA L, and GENERAL cimates, olicies in 3 hands of a a third party, Tt payment ofa 
nd Italian J MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strand, | small extra 60 as not. to 
pielberg— Loudon. pe mae By any act of the life =. a most important matter 
. Berchet: ions ho! cies as secu: or 
3; Italian James Copland, M. Dd. F. Rs. raison Romilly Esq. SE M.P. Endowments for Children on unusually Bente terms, 
ate Ca A rs Peat Qe. James Russell, Esq. @.C. Extracts from Tables for whole Term of Life. 
— Agel5 | Age’ | Age2® | Age3o | Age35 | Age 40 
he Ltalian - 
John Billingsle: Parry E .C. Chairman, ; 8 
ion AD seat 2S care Aosta nas 8| £2 0 9| £38 1 4| £915 8 
~ #@ ).Cornthwaite, Esq. ee uses, &c. sent to any part of the 
ON. MD. FL, R. Quain, Esq. F.R.S. empire, wo Ps a a 2 orded bj appli toSPENCE 
LE and | bang Eran Esq. popes alt pepith,. _ emir UMER, Esa. . Secretary, 23, : Mall. sane ited 
seat Puta [eR Whitin || (pRNAMENTAL CLOCKS Recently received 
‘socict 0 
enta, price au aiae tothe enty eno connected with hig sbi CLOCKS, to strike the hours mr hale ours, in Ormolu, Marble 
t-garden, By mated 0 assurance the whole net profits become divisible ms C— . paawn t si in the style of of touts on re as and incindon 
ae grea ¢ price is four, 
e 17, 1848, ,- (to in this Society during the present year will be | five, and prem quip ach, a wards. P bs 
tied to nea in the _ and every succeeding division of A. B. SAVORY & ‘SON 8, 9, ‘Cornhill, London, opposite the Statue 
mbt tis auctod be this estate. of the Duke of Wellington. 
8 cie! 
NTH shaatles a -- S healthy fives ee, at equitable ed mosenne E°. J. DENT, by distinet ust appeintmentn, Watch 
ORKS:— nites FREDK. BIGG, Secretary. atu and Clock Maker i the 2. Prince Spat, ond 
e Emperor of Russia, 
ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE,| sf WATCHES and CLOCKS to ving puschases eeade-ot this 
0, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. | season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
Established 1806. inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
ast of the NVESTED CAPITAL, £1,230,00 gol dink. gl jewelled mite holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’ ’s fitte, 
ename ; youths’ silver wa‘ 3, sul 
obit ethan és Declared, vy aire 400, ooumnner ing si silver | meee watches, jeweled in in four holes, 6 gs.— 
. = chk F a ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Ex- 
a) OC. na 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. = omer Are 
ESSRS. ALLISON, PIANOFORTE MANU- 
FH Hon. Arthur } Kinnaird, Ch FACRURERS TO HER MAJESTY AND THE QUEEN 
DOWAGER, beg to announce, that having made a communication 
of their Warerooms and Manufactories in Wardour-street 
i,’ &e. and Dean-street, the entrance to the united establishments is now 
W READE. : pee eee : Esq. Sak 75, Dean-street only, here a aly ty vy Oh of Pianofortes, in 
I lahogany, and French t 
ther Illus William Henry Stone, E » Hod. in the various ecw ood of hnecet and Modern Furniture, is always 
py Manegi W. John Willia: ready for Sale or Hire, and for Exportation. 
Ay y 
JITS ‘ yicien—Iohe, Sleee Fas. Si. pper Me Montague-street, \REAM- LAID EN VELOPES, R ls. er 100 5 
The Rates of Premium are ae aoe by the principal a oy “ aipe nate paper te mateb. le. o packet 
UL IIL, US Othene ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most Batt pont, eter paper Ayers oc wi ae f five quires; H 
ots and aoe nnn a are added to the Policies, or applied to the redue- for +¢ ppt hg engraved { tyrk ; 100 ye) ing.wax.10 sticks 
Premiu ; mournin stationery, "fall 30 per cent. under th ual 
cer me, yh tear chase ck falleteg: | price Amy vagy of wetne cus, cele oxo 
amily? itence for 8, inkstands, go! pens, cutlery, &c., an: eaper 
{On the Sith aparty, . neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he teen, 7 other house in London, at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New 
— Mair the omission any time within 12 mouths, upon proof of ho | 
' Meith, ‘ y 
a Albert The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided amon, 1 HE ROYAL PATEN T PEARL GLASS— 
: Insured. The plan upon which they are divided gives to eac potrenjned by Her Majesty and 5 Prince Albert.— 
ions, my insured a share proportionate to the amount of the Pre- | MEC 4, Leadenhall-street, London, ade arrangements 






tums he has contributed. 
In addition to the above advantages, the Directors have deter- 
Rined to adopt the Laisa of of allotting a prospective Bonus to 


laj 
is fiat fue" Poly Septennial Periods of Division, in 
ety. 














olicy-holders may participate equally in the 















































TO ts of the Soc 
3 1841-42 _Betllorag Table shows the amount of Bonus added to 
Jands in the olicies ing at th the present time. 
} Total Sum 
R.S, &¢. | Increase on ayable, to 
and | Sum, | Bonuses! “Original | which future 
| insured. | added. | ,riginal | oe 
will be added. 
£. ad. &. 8 d, 
ES Tauren | 5 F 
leo 5 69663 = S 9360 5 6 
1328 8 6| 8302} 2928 8 6 
1906 13 5/9533" 3906 13 5 
3558.17 8| 7117 >. 8558 17 8 
2541 3 6| 847 oe | 5541 3 6 








ll particulars may be be cbtotned upon applica: 


I, e 
with the \ooantor of this elegant aon see for its introduction 
to his new show-room for Papier Miché and other elegancies, 
me of the most brilliant specimens represent our national 
caren such as Lincoln, Lichfield, pepereoroush, and York 
Minster. arwick Castle is also beautifully delin Some 
are daslight, others moonlight views. Fig Rk at present sdapted 
to folios and workboxes, an ss e “ae to all those 


articles which usually ornam wing-room, 
A new invention, Patent Gem P sinting on Glass, is in a forward 
state, and Mechi will soon have t - iT of submitting speci- 
mens to his friends and the lS is new show-rooms comprise 
an immense variety of Elegancies suitable for presents. 


INGER and ARROW-ROOT pane te A 

A trial of these Biscuits will prove their Pepttesity fe 
in London. Packed in weighi for I Tn 
Patronized by the Queen and ‘amily, and approved by 
Mons. Soyer and Mons. Moret, the two great gastronomic autho- 
nw the manufacturer has received very flattering 








DESSERT BISCUITS, packed in tin cases. conteinins 7a. 
case included, 73. each, making them only 10 


4 the finest description, ordinarily sold af paly } ot E. ag ‘reeien 








Sean Ay the Office, in all towns of the 
‘nd at the head Offices} ae t-street, 





to keep 12 vee Gin, Py Manufactured 
iseuit Baker to Queen and Royal 


by . 
Pasniiy, 1 "High surest, Borough, London. 


ATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — E.xrneton 

& Co, manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 

the test of meng years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 

continuing to ag? he same satisfaction as solid silver, They 

warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 

Patent Process rs no security for their egaiey whatever, All 

goods made and sold by them E. & Co. below a 

crown, and such only they warrant. 
22, Regent-street, 

45, Moorgate-street, 

Estimates, drawings, and prices sent free. 


ADTION- —METCALFE & CO.S TOOTH 
HAIR paveuns. —M. & Ca beg 
form the public and th 
their manufacture unl 
address 


e marks of 


} London. 





atent,” “* Metcalfe 


prosecu M. &C 
ber of spurious Brushes (of a 


e 
etealfe’ . 
&c., are not of their make, and parties selling them as such will be 
‘osecuted. ~ 3 u, ‘0, have been compelled to give this caution in 

d num 
very inferior © description) that are now palmed upon the “Fd 
(particularly in the country, India, and serena general! y un- 








rincipled taking of thei Orders 
direct to to them, inclosing Post-office order, will be it at 


RROW ROOT! SAGO! and RICE! 
SUPERSEDED 


Ww. TOMLIN to solicit the attention of Families, Schools, 
Gabe, Public I ions, &c. to his Wholesome, Nutritious, and 
—- Meal for Puddin I. So-. being far superior to frre 





8tro ulty. 
No. L. Wicwonta, from 1 its elicious quality will be found superior 
to}Custard, can be prepared in a variety of ways, as per printed 


No. IL. Avszss, , pecommmended for its economy to schools and 
men 


1 establishm 
No. hangs Univ IV EREAL, is an invaluable article for the poking 
families, &c.; from its cheapness and simplicit 
os is an excellent substitute for the Potato and 
uddings ; —— for eal fa 
In in ucing this Meal for the first time to the British public, 
ts cheapness and delicious quality, it 


appreciated. 

Sold in packets of 1 and 3 3 tb. weight, with printed recipes and 
directions for preparing the same. 

Gene genuine unless signed “W. TOMLIN.” 

W. T. also imports Russian Bear Hams, Tongues, Virgin Honey, 
Kilkies or Russian Anchovies, and Bouillon, the last artic é 
making a superior gravy, and by the addition of vermicelli a 
delicious and very sustaining soup, strongly recommended for the 
use of hospitals, an’ going long voyages; 1 tb. of Bouillon 


orkshire 





making 8 pints of soup. 
Prices. per tb, 
No. 1. | a euvccnesansned 08 
If. es 0 8 
IIL. dl 05 
Russian Nineur Hoyer 16 
” Bovr.ion ....... 1 6 


»  Toncvuss -2 6 each, or 248, per dozen. 
‘An allowance by taking a quantity. 
Printed directions for dressing the Hams, Tongues, and Bouillon 
will be attached. — Agents ons inted in Townand Country. 
N.B. Favours, with -Office orders payable to William 
Tomlin, 2, Ra “buildings, Throgmorton -street, London, 
pun unctually at tended to. 





FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 
OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This mild 


yet powerful and infallible renovator insinuates its balsamic 
properties into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair in its 
embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from scurf and 
dandriff. sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of 
healthy vigour, silky softness,and luxurious redundancy, to the 


latest period of nomen life. For. children it is es; cially recom- 
mended,as forming the basis of a beautiful Me of hair, and ren- 
dering the use oft ¢ fine-com ts TrO- 





rties have obtained the especial ronage of aor Majesty the 
er that of the Court, ‘and th the w - of the Royal Family of 
reat aa and of every Court in the civilized wor d. 


$2 78.; or amily Bottles (equal to four small), at 
10g 6 and a ~O bie dit si —" an 
m the W: per o 
each Bottle of the genuine Article tory a 


are these ayy in two lines. 


Sold t WLAND & & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by a h Gheentote and Perfumers. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENC SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTOR ATIVE CORDES L.—Iit is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, of appetite, 
diminess of sight, weakness, languor, wasting of ayy flesh, glandujar 
wellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, and every 
kind of debility db too sedentary a 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the 2 ortem or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
ent use of th one parity’ medicine, the shattered 
me will be ae: ies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, iveliness of im: ri anda 
more powerful and hes thy action of every — - oe body 
properties. — Prepared French, 
309, High iolborn) oy dovts west of Chancery =~ Ay Py <1 
bottles, 28. 9d., , 11a, and 22s, each, sent carriage free to a 
— < glad yt Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Johnson, 
orn. 

















A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER 
J FLOWERS is strongly Im- 
pee ving, Beautifying, and Foeneving © the skin, = in giving $ ita 

looming and charming angen pang om t me 
and delightful C5 t wile oom etely — ‘an, Sunburn, 
ness, &c., and balsamic an — qualities, aay the 
skin soft, pliable, sneden dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from 
every humour, le, or ruption 5 and, by continuing souso only 
a short time, the skin will and smooth, and the com- 
lexion perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, tee ng. with 
Sirections for using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers 








A SAFE and CERTAIN CURE for SCRO- 
ULA, SCORBUTIC nus SCURVY, and all 
other DISEASES of the SKIN, are HOLLOW AY Oy" ol INTMENT 
and PILLS.— Persons suffering from any of these dist ing coms 
plaints should have immediate recourse to Holloway’s os Pi sand 
Ointment. bis fine remedies are invaluable, and a perfect solace 
to soldiers and sailors, who, from visiting qountriee of different 
climates, are often attacked with diseases of the skin, for w 
the Ointment is an excellent heali' 











remedy, as well as for wo 
and ulcers ; while She Fills se urify the blood as to effect a 
cure in a very sho The tment also excels other 
remedies for burns Ey ontda.— Sold ry at Pro 
fessor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London 








THE ATHENZUM 


NEW WORKS. 


OO nmrmrmrmmmmwmrrww—¥" 


HM. Weale's Uew Series of Rudimentary Works for Beginners. 


Mu Wate is preparing for publication, in a neat and convenient size, a Series of original and useful Volumes, by the most esteemed writers, forming a Rudimentary Coutee fog 
the easy comprehension of. the leading principles of various Sciences. : Ss F 

lt has been remarked that ‘those who are in the ship of Science ought to remember that the disciples cannot arrive without the aid of boats.” Popular treatises are to Science 
what boats are to large ships; they assist people in getting aboard; but as no one would trust himself to a weak or inefficient boat, so no one ought to begin the study of Science with 
an imperfect guide. It sometimes happens that popular treatises are made to appear easy by the omission of those very details which are most essential to be known : they state 
results without going through the necessary processes by which those results are gained; they deal largely in facts, and leave principles untouched. 

The only method of avoiding this error is to confide to men, who are masters of their respective subjects, the task of drawing up Popular Introductions to the several branches 
of Science. The Publisher trusts that the following list of names will be a sufficient guarantee to the Public that what he proposes to attempt in the cause of Popular Instructioy 
will be done well, and that these little treatises will fully answer the purpose for which they are intended, namely, to become convenient and accurate Guide-Books in Government 
and other Schools, and in Popular Institutions generally, while their low price will place them within the reach of all classqg earning their daily bread, to many of whom a knowledge 
of the elements of Science is a positive gain in the common pursuits of life, as well as a means of winning from gross tastes, and presenting to the mind noble and worthy objects of 
study. 


‘The First Series will be comprised in Fourteen Volumes, several of which will be amply illustrated, price 11s. 6d. complete in demy 12mo. cloth; and for the convenience of pur- 
chasers, the several Subjects will be publishe@/separately at the following prices :— 
RUDIMENTARY CHEMISTRY, by Prof. Fownns, F.RS. &c., University College, London ......--+eeeeeeesceeceresecesseessseceecrsecereeseasec cs VOLs 
PHILOSOPHY, by CHARLBs TomLiNson, Author of ‘ The Student’s Manual of Natural Philosophy’. . 
Colonel Portiock, F.R.S. &¢., RE... oe. cece ee eee eens dvenesves coccvecs 


se eeeeeee 


G, by Hunazy Law, C.E. 


a ) o ” ” a SPYTTTTII ETT oe . . eeececes 
ARCHITECTURE, (Orders—their application to the Public Buildings of London), by Tatzot Bury, Architect, F.LB.A., Part I..... 
DLTTO, (Styles—their several examples in England), Part Il., by the same .. ......-++eee eeereees occ ceccvesecceesccccecsecs ce 
PERSPECTIVE, by Grorce Pyrye, Artist, Author of ‘Practical Rules in Drawing for the Operative Builder and Young Student in 

Architecture,’ Parts L. IL .. PITITIITITT TTT oe 0nceee eocenrccccreseeeesesesecoecee sees X11. 10d, 


xiv, 10d, 





Second Series of Rudimentary Works for Deginners. 


In preparation, to be published early in 1849, with Engravings to each (excepting two), at 10d. per volume, or 11s. 6. the set of Fourteen Volumes complete in cloth, 
RUDIMENTARY ART OF BUILDING, by E. Dosson, C.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author of ‘ Railways of Belgium’ .. i sd 2 VoL I. 107. 
BRICK-MAKING, TILE-MAKING, by the same on.e0es . ld. 
MASONRY AND STONE-CUTTING, by the same e oes ° - 10d. 
HOUSE PAINTING AND MLXING COLOURS, by D. R eee . 1d. 
DRAINING HOUSES AND LANDS, by H. Austin, Architect, F.LB.A. ........ oe oes 























WELL-SINKING AND BORING, by Jonny GrorGe SwinDELL, Architect es 
USE OF INSTRUMENTS (generally), by F. E. Hearner, B.A., of the Royal Military Aca 








CONSTRUCTING CRANES for the Erection of Buildings and for Hoisting Goods, by Josrra Giyyx, 
TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE 
ART OF BLASTING ROCKS AND QUARRYING, by Gen. Sm Joun Burcoyyeg, K.C. 

BUILDING, by C, IL Suita, Seulptor 


. ooscee ene mews XII. 
—_—_————- DICTIONARY OF TERMS used by Architects, Builders, Engineers, &c. ........ eouuwes XIV, 





Tredgold on the Steam Engine. In 1 large vol. Svo. Third Edition, much improved, with Engravings, price 21a. in strong half motor, 
Preparing for Publication in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, illustrated by nearly 200 Engravings 


and numerous Woodcuts, a new and much extended edition of MATHEMATICS for PRACTICAL MEN 
THE STEAM ENGINE, being a COMMON-PLACE BOOK. of PRINCIPLES, THEOREMS, RULES, and TABL 


various Departments of pure and mixed Mathematics, with their application especi 
IN ITS PROGRESSIVE AND PRESENT STAGE OF IMPROVEMENT: Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. By OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.1.D. P. ‘ 
Practically and amply elucidating, in every detail, its Modifications and Applications—its Duties and ™_ wes —;' oy, y ak ¥ hile ine any ¥ 
Consumption of bend ithan Tanatlention of its Principles and the Seaseriienn of its Parts for Thirteen Plates folded in the book, but spaced out for reference whilst reading any part of the Wak 
Efficiency and Strength ; 

s sive Milnes tow Tas ENCLUDING, REAMPLES o sa 

socomotive Engines for Railways, practically drawn and explained. imperi "0. Wi ; k ontaini , and ¢ ory 
Marine Engines for Sea, River, re Canal Service, with the Constraction of Steam Vessels. Ont ool, SpE Soe. WE A RRng rite —_— - ening Tan 
Stationary Engines employed for all kinds of Manufacturing Purposes. ~ ~ 


t, price 1 

viv 

Lingines employed in Mines for raising Water, or for supplying Towus with Water. 7 iT 'V 
fae ty prt ins Engine, and its several my Er diutien ’ s Ba " An EASY IN TRODUC TION to RAILW AY 
‘ngines for Mill-Work—Flour-Mills—Cotton and Spinning Factories—Sugar Refining, &c. NSU ON, i Drawi 1 igin ave b carried out upea 
High-Pressure and Non-condensing Engines—Foreign and English. | Various BNGLISH RAILWAY LINES: showing a plain and easy Metiiod of taking owt Quant 
The Publication will commence on the Ist of September, and the Parts will be punctually published, | of every description of Railway Work and estimating them, and setting out Work for the Making of 

each with Text, on the Ist of every succeeding month, until the completion of the Work. | Railways generally. By E. V. GARDNER, C.E. 


Italian Rural Architecture. 


+ » 
Preparing for publication in Sixteen Monthly Parts, price 3s. each, and containing in the whole In & Case, neatly bound, price 22, 6d. 


96 finely executed Plates, six in each Part, in 4to. size, Part I. to be issued August Ist, | WEALEF’S MAP of the RAILWAYS 0 
The RUR A L and VILL A A RC HITEC TUR E GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. With the Population marked en each of the Principal Tow 
of ITALY, portraying the several very interesting Examples in that Country, with Estimates and | 
Specifications for the application of the same Desigus in England. By CHARLES PARKER, Archi- 
tect, F.LBA. &. High-Pressure Steam Engine. 

Parts IIL., 1V., with 22 fine Plates by Gladwin, completing the work, price % 


, 
Carpentry and Building { TRE QTR INGIN 
. = - I 
Publishing in 4to., in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d., containing Eight Plates in each Part, a The HIGH PRESSU RE ST KA M EN C . “ wed 
CAR PENTRY 7 D ‘ vi gi ons A 1 (: INN ESTIG ATED ; an Exposition of ‘its comparative gacrits, and an Essay towards om Est 
) Vv I A in 1VIS1 nN R anc system of construction, adapted especially to secure safety and economy in use. by 2 
> e * | ALBAN, Translated from the German, with Notes, by WILLIAM POLE, F.R.A.S. CE. 
A comprehensive and useful Work for CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, WORKMEN, and STUDENTS oe . — ’ 
in ARCHITECTURE. The Work commenced in May, 1847, and is continued monthly, till com- 
pleted—in 20 Parts, 14 of which are published. 


Old and New Books, Prints, and Drawings, 


In a large Svo, volume, with Plates, price 1. 1, (formerly published at 22. 28.) in boards, A Ci ATALOGUE for 1 8 48 of Book Ss Prints 
TRANSACTIONS of the METEOROLOGI- | and papuings om Sale at the Prices affixed to each article. snaibeas at home and abroad : on Ab 


CHITECTU RE.—CIVIL, ECCLESIASTICAL. ELEMENTARY, and PRACTICAL,—DO% Est 
CAL SOCIETY, Instituted in 1823, With a Large Explanatory Chart. ‘ and FOREIGN ; and on ENGINEERKING,—CIVIL, MECHAN ICAL, MILITARY, and NAVA 





59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





el 
Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, printer, at his office, No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the said county 3and on 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wellington-street aforesaid; apd s)d bya!) Booksellers and Newsvcisders,— Agents: for SCOTLAND» 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IRELAND, Messrs, Cumming & Ferg Dubli Ss day, June 17, 1848, 
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